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The Challenge of School Board 
Membership" 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HETHER our American schools 
W ire to remain the people’s 
schools is the challenge of school 
board membership. Those who believe 
that control of them should remain 
close to the people must be continually 
alert lest that control gradually slip 
away. 

That our schools are in fact the 
people’s schools no one can deny. The 
pattern established in the early New 
England towns of entrusting the des- 
tiny of children’s education to school 
committees spread throughout our 
country. Today about 100,000 school 
boards, including nearly 425,000 board 
members, exercise almost unlimited 
power over public elementary and 
secondary education. 


*An address given at a meeting of the New 
Hampshire State School Boards Association in 
Laconia, December 2, 1949. 


Because education is not mentioned 
in the federal Constitution, it is gen- 
erally held that education thereby be- 
came a state function. There is some 
evidence that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, all of whom believed in the 
importance of education, also believed 
that school control should remain 
where it was—with the people of 
each community. State constitutions 
and legislatures, in turn, have agreed 
and therefore have lodged tremendous 
power and responsibility in each local 
board. Those powers have been fur- 
ther extended by court decisions. 

The extreme degree of local control 
exercised by school boards in this 
country is found almost nowhere else 
in the world. Indeed, in most countries 
the reverse is the case, and local boards 
either do not exist or are practically 
powerless groups. All important de- 
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cisions are made in a central govern- 
ment department of education, where- 
in administrative authority is centered. 

What advantages are there in our 
American decentralized system as op- 
posed to the highly centralized organi- 
zation in Germany and Japan before 
the war and in Russia today? First, it 
would be practically impossible at 
present for a dictator or one political 
party to get control of the schools in 
this country. Second, each year about 
100,000 new board members begin 
their duties and learn at firsthand what 
self-government means. Here, in truth, 
is a vast laboratory for learning: the 
ways of democracy. Third, each local 
board can adapt its school program to 
local needs and wishes. There is no 
national blueprint for education which 
must be slavishly followed. Fourth, 
each community is free to go beyond 
minimum essentials and to pioneer in 
new developments. This “free enter- 
prise” in American education has been 
responsible for most of our outstand- 
ing educational developments. Even the 
opponents of our American decentral- 
ized control system admit that Ameri- 
can education has made tremendous 
strides during the past one hundred 
years. 

It is dangerous, however, to be too 
complacent. There are forces at work 
which may gradually weaken and 
eventually eliminate local school con- 
trol. What is the nature of some of 
these forces? There is, first of all, the 
continued and apparently inexorable 
growth of the federal government in 
power and influence. Who of us has 
not felt at least some of the effects of 


that growth, especially within the past 
two decades? How far it will continue 
is an open question. Predictions run al] 
the way to the frightening picture of 
complete dictatorship and _ thought- 
control in this country portrayed in 
Orwell’s new book, Nineteen Eighty. 
Four. Few believe that there is an 
possibility of reversing the tide; the 
best we can hope for is that big gov- 
ernment will remain the servant of the 
people rather than become their mas- 
ter. In the light of this development, is 
it not appropriate to ask how long our 
pattern of educational control can 
resist the flow of the tide? 

Another influence which must be 
considered is the fact revealed in a 
Task Force report of the Hoover 
Commission on governmental reor- 
ganization that the federal government 
is currently spending about $34 bil- 
lion annually for education. No longer 
can we repeat without putting our | 
tongue in our cheek the old statement 
that “since education is not mentioned 
in the Constitution it becomes a state 
function”; for by the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself, all rights not specifically 
delegated to the federal government 
are reserved to the states. The federal 
government is today spending about 
as much for education as are the states 
and localities combined. Where, then, 
is the argument concerning whether 
we shall have federal aid for educa 
tion? There is no argument here. 
Those who think there is, are deluding 
themselves. We have federal aid for 
education, and we have it substantially. 
What we must soon decide is whether 
federal contributions to education are 
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just to grow Topsy-fashion, often 
carrying with them control provisions 
limiting local freedom, or whether an 
over-all policy can be agreed upon 
whereby funds can be distributed with 
4 minimum of federal control. Until 
such a policy and appropriate legisla- 
tion appear, local control of education 
in this country will grow increasingly 
vulnerable. 

Another important factor is the 
reputation of school boards themselves 
in the eyes of the people. To the ex- 
tent that that reputation is under- 
mined, people become restive and be- 
gin looking for some other solution to 
their educational problems. Unfortu- 
nately for them, local school boards 
have been having an unusually trying 
time for almost two decades. There 
were the problems of the depression 
years, of the war years, and then of 
the postwar years, and the so-called 
crisis in education. With going as 
rough as that, it is small wonder that 
school board membership is no bed of 
roses. 

Finally, there is the very real doubt 
that apparently exists in the minds of 
many board members as to how in- 
telligent they can be in guiding the 
destinies of our modern, increasingly 
complex school systems. Many of them 
are saying, in effect, “In nearly every 
board meeting I am asked to make de- 
cisions regarding matters which I sense 
can have far-reaching educational 
significance. Yet I understand very 
little of what is involved. That bothers 
my conscience.” “How can I get above 
the details and emergencies of board 
meetings to take a look at the total en- 
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terprise and whére we are going?” 
“Why talk to me about policy? That’s 
no concern of mine. Just let me see to 
it that there is no dirty work in spend- 
ing the taxpayer’s dollar.” Just how 
widespread such feelings of insecurity 
in the job are, no one knows, Certainly 
they do no good for the cause of local 
education control in this country. 

The point of the argument thus far 
is: This country, almost alone in the 
world, has kept the control of edu- 
cation close to the people. Through- 
out our national history, local boards 
of education have interpreted the will 
of their communities and have built 
the most extensive and perhaps the 
finest public education system in the 
world. In increasing degree, however, 
forces are at work which may gradu- 
ally eliminate local control and the 
need for local boards. Those of us 
who have faith in our American de- 
centralized system must carry on a 
continuous campaign to preserve and 
strengthen that system. Key figures 
in that campaign are board members 
themselves. Through bold and sound 
leadership in providing the best possi- 
ble education for our children, they 
can help preserve the faith of our peo- 
ple in local control. That is the chal- 
lenge of school board membership. 


WILL SCHOOL BOARDS ACCEPT 
THE CHALLENGE? 


There are encouraging signs that 
school boards are accepting the chal- 
lenge and will continue to do so. It is 
heartwarming and amazing to see how 
school boards throughout the land 
are rising to the occasion and unself- 
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ishly spending long hours of time and 
giving generously of their energy in 
their attempt to find answers to their 
problems. They are learning that 
many of their problems are state-wide 
and national in scope. Hence we have 
seen more and more states establishing 
state school boards associations or 
strengthening those they have. Now 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion has been formed with a fine set of 
purposes. Moreover, they are realizing 
the importance of keeping in touch 
with other groups vitally interested in 
education. Increasing numbers of 
board members attend the American 
Association of School Administrators 
annual meetings. Last summer the new 
executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, Mr. Ed- 
ward Tuttle, attended the entire 
week’s session of the National Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, which was consider- 
ing the problem of preparing school 
administrators. He attended because of 
the very large stake which school 
boards have in helping maintain a sup- 
ply of skilled, trained administrators. 

The phenomenal growth of coopera- 
tive associations of school systems 
throughout the country is encouraging. 
The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil around New York, the New Eng- 
land School Development Council, 
and nearly a dozen others could be 
cited. More recently The Associated 
Public School Systems has appeared, 
an association which includes in its 
membership over sixty school systems 
throughout the United States. School 
boards which join such councils and 
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associations pledge themselves to co- 
operate locally in solving their prob- 
lems rather than looking merely to 
“the government” for help. 

Another cause for optimism is the 
way in which departments of educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities are 
joining forces with school boards and 
school staffs in attacking common 
problems. For example, each of the 
study councils mentioned above is 
centered in a university and commands 
the resources of that university. Sur- 
veys and consultantships are taking 
greater amounts of the time of univer- 
sity faculties. This year Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, announced the estab- 
lishment of a School Board Institute 
to which school boards are invited to 
discuss their problems with specialists. 
The response from boards again in- 
dicates their intense interest in the wel- 
fare of children. 

One final bit of evidence is found 
in the growing demand of board mem- 
bers for books and pamphlets which 
set forth clearly the relationship of 
boards and board members to educa- 
tion and education’s problems. 

There is little doubt that the capable 
men and women who have been chosen 
to guide the destiny of our children’s 
education are accepting the challenge. 


WHAT ARE STRONG LOCAL 
BOARDS DOING? 


To begin with, the board must put 
its own house in order. It must under- 
stand its function and its relationship 
to its executive officer, the superin- 
tendent. As long as boards confuse 
their policy-making and appraisal 
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function with that of administration, 
there is little hope for improvement. 
They just haven’t the time for what 
they should be doing when they delve 
into administration by interviewing 
teacher candidates, setting up the 
school budget, inspecting the plumb- 
ing, sending out a committee to check 
on the accuracy of the water bill, and 
similar administrative activities. Our 
better operating boards clearly distin- 
guish between policy making and ad- 
ministration. They may advise the su- 
perintendent as to administrative pro- 
cedure, but they definitely delegate all 
administration to him and support him. 
Secondly, then, our better boards 
are making the superintendency a pro- 
fessional job instead of a watered- 
down secretaryship. Such boards en- 
trust the job of administration en- 
tirely to the superintendent, pay him 
a professional salary, provide him with 
such assistance as is needed through 
assistant superintendents, secretaries, 
and clerks and office facilities for each. 
They encourage him to keep abreast of 
the times by continued study, attend- 
ance at conventions, school system 
visitation, and the like. And they do 
not drive him to stomach ulcers and 
an early grave with yearly contracts 
or worse still, no contract at all. 
Third, in this process of “tooling 
up” for the job, they set up the kind 
of personnel policies that attract and 
hold the best of teachers and other em- 
ployees and contribute to the develop- 
ment of high morale in the staff. 
Now, given a board which under- 
stands its function, a_ professional 
superintendent who is expected to ad- 
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minister the schools, and a competent, 
happy staff, the board has time for its 
proper tasks—and it need not stay in 
session twice monthly from 8 P.M. to 
1 A.M. either! 

How do such boards spend their 
new-found time? Practice varies, but 
here is what some boards are doing: 

1. Board meetings which formerly 
lasted into the early morning hours 
are now held to reasonable limits—and 
the work is done more efficiently. 

2. Some boards set aside half of their 
meetings to discuss educational prob- 
lems. To such meetings they invite 
teachers and citizens according to the 
topic being discussed. In these meetings 
they attempt to clarify their thinking 
on such matters as what a good school 
looks like, how to develop and main- 
tain a good school staff, and what the 
citizens expect of their schools. 

3. They may hold an annual open 
meeting in the school auditorium to 
discuss school matters with a large 
representative body of citizens. 

4. Their meetings, of course, are 
open to the public. They have time 
to hear special delegations and to dis- 
cuss matters with them without hurry 
and without extending the time of the 
meeting unduly. 

5. They appoint lay advisory com- 
mittees on special matters and have 
enough time to consider reports from 
such committees. In fact, it might be 
said that board development in this 
country has gone through a cycle. 
From the old days of the town meet- 
ings there was a gradual shift of school 
control away from the people. At one 
time many boards preferred that peo- 
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ple stay away from board meetings. 
Now the pendulum is swinging back. 
All sorts of devices such as “citizens 
advisory committees,” are being tried 
in an effort to get back to the personal 
touch each citizen had with his schools 
through the town meeting. 

6. Having more time, they are ac- 
tive supporters of their state and na- 
tional school board associations. 

7. They make provision for induct- 
ing new board members into their jobs 
so that there will be a minimum of 
embarrassment and lost time. 

8. They get more enjoyment out of 
their board work. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


That school boards are responding 
to the challenge of the times is com- 


forting to those who cherish our faith 
in keeping the schools close to the 
people. Indeed, many observers have 
called local school board operation in 


this country the finest example known | 


of democratic self-government. Cer- 


tainly our schools have prospered, even | 
granting the great problems yet to be | 


solved. 
The challenge to school board mem- 
bers, then, is to show that in a world 


increasingly controlled by dictators | 
and strong men, by highly centralized | 
governments, it is still possible for | 


free men of good will to operate a 


decentralized educational system, and | 
to operate it so successfully that its | 


effects continually lead people to 
higher and higher levels of health, 
happiness, and prosperity. 
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Brazil Tries Federal Aid to Education 


ROBERT KING HALL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N December 31, 1949, the Presi- 

dent of Brazil, General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra, delivered his annual 
Discurso do Ano Novo, the Brazilian 
equivalent of the Message on the State 
of the Nation. As reported in the 
Brazilian press, the President indi- 
cated in this address that in the past 
three years the federal government of 
Brazil had constructed more elemen- 
tary school buildings than had been 
built in the entire history of the coun- 
try prior to that date. He continued 
with the statement that the rural ele- 
mentary school construction program 
was one of the achievements in which 
his government took most pride. 

A critical statistician might be 
prompted to question how accurately 
the quantitative claim really repre- 
sented the educational situation, since 
large numbers of former schools had 
been built by private agencies, many 
schools previously existing in Brazil 
were of the multi-classroom type and 
therefore represented a much greater 
educational investment than did the 
single classroom units built under the 
current program, and a considerable 
proportion of Brazilian schools have 
been conducted in rented or pur- 
chased buildings which were not 
originally intended for schools. But 
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there can be little argument with the 
qualitative assertion. The rural ele- 
mentary school construction program 
conducted by the Jnstituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagégicos (INEP), of 
the Ministry of Education and 
Health, unquestionably is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the pres- 
ent government in Brazil and one of 
the notable educational programs of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this program is the fact that it 
is a full-scale attempt at federal aid to 
schools through a federal equalization 
fund, carried out in a school system 
which has been as devotedly commit- 
ted to decentralized control and to 
state and local administration as that 
of the United States. 

Brazil lies south of the equator, like 
a giant mirror image of the United 
States. It is the reverse of our coun- 
try, its temperate regions being in the 
south and its tropics in the north. 
There is the same densely populated 
and industrialized Atlantic coastline, 
with the states of Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo corresponding to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and southern New Eng- 
land states of this country. West of 
the coastal range of mountains lies an 
area which is in the process of being 
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industrialized, with its Juiz da Fora 
and Volta Redonda corresponding to 
an earlier Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 
with Belo Horizonte and the ten- 
year-old city of Goyania representing 
our Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago 
of two generations ago, and with the 
textile mills of the high plateau of Sao 
Paulo matching the mill towns of 
New England. In the far north and 
west are the almost uninhabited des- 
erts and jungle of the Great Sertao and 
the Amazon valley—like the empty 
Plains States and Southwest of our 


grandfathers’ times. And on_ the 
northeast coast of Brazil—Bahia, Ser- 
gipe, Alagoas, and Pernambuco— 


there is almost a counterpart of our 
own Deep South. Here were once 
the great latifundios or plantations, 
where African slaves raised tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar cane, and brought 
their weird religious rites, their songs, 
dances, and color to the New World. 

The slaves were freed by law on 
May 13, 1888, with the Princess Re- 
gent, Dona Isabel, signing the decree 
in the absence and without the con- 
sent of her father, the last Emperor 
of Brazil, Dom Pedro Il. There was 
no Civil War and no Period of the 
Reconstruction. The Negro, whether 
free-born, manumited by his owners, 
or freed from slavery through this 
Emancipation Act, enjoyed a social 
status in Brazil which was not ac- 
corded to his Negro counterpart in 
the United States. Miscegenation was 
respected and almost universal, and 
many of the leaders in Brazil were 
natural sons of slave girls and great 
landowners. But the economic effects 
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were equally severe. Three quarters 
of a million people were suddenly re- 
moved from economic production, 
Many freed slaves, illiterate, bewil- 
dered, frightened, with no social 
preparation for their freedom or their 
citizenship, fled into the sertao and 
reverted to a degree of savagery 
which, if anything, surpassed that of 
their ancestors in Africa. Others 
drifted into the cities and populated 
the favelas or slums of the coast. Hun- 
dreds of thousands began the shifting 
life of nomadic workers, drifting 
north or south along the coast or the 
great Sao Francisco River Valley. 
Some tried to remain on the planta- 
tions of their former owners, seeking 
security at the expense of a new form 
of economic servitude. But the day 
of the great plantations was over. 
They had been profitable only when 
worked by the cheap labor of the 
slave system. There began the slow 
disintegration of the great family 
fortunes of the northeast of Brazil, 
and the gradual breaking up of the 


latiftimdios. And this vast region was 
faced with almost identically the 


sociological and economic problems 
of the defeated Confederate States. 
Brazil is unique in Latin America 
in that it has had a basically decentral- 
ized governmental and educational 
system almost without interruption 
since earliest colonial times. As early 
as 1532, the coast of Brazil from La- 
guna (just south of modern Flori- 
anopolis) in the south, to Para in the 
north, was divided into units of fifty 
Portuguese leagues, extending west- 
ward to the Line of Demarcation 
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established by the Treaty of Torde- 
sillas of June 7, 1494. These units 
were known as capitdnias and were 
granted as fiefs to Portuguese nobles, 
known as donatdrios. The system of 
capitanias as military outposts of the 
Portuguese king failed within two 
decades and, in 1549, the power of 
their feudal lords was sharply limited 
and a governor general for all of 
Brazil was named by Royal Order. 
But the pattern of economic and po- 
litical fragmentation of Portuguese 
South America was firmly established 
by these early colonial landholdings, 
and even the territories of the modern 
states of Brazil fairly closely coincide 
with their original boundaries. 
Through the Colonial Period and 
down to the end of the reign of Dom 
Pedro II in the Brazilian Empire, 
communications were so poor that the 
various states exercised a very high 
degree of autonomy, officially recog- 
nized by the Acto Addicional of 
August 12, 1834, an amendment to 
the 1824 Constitution. Following the 
bloodless Revolution of November 
15, 1889, which ended the Empire, 
the Republic of Brazil intensified this 
tradition of decentralized state con- 
trol. The Estados Unidos do Brasil, as 
the Republic was named in the 1891 
Constitution, was in fact a federation 
of states, rather than a strong central 
government with weak dependent 
states. The naval revolt in 1893 in 
Guanabara Bay (Rio de Janeiro) 
grew directly out of an attempt by 
the President, Floriano Peixoto, to in- 
terfere in state government and was 
ostensibly fought on the issue of State 
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Rights. The rebellion by the religious 
fanatic Anténio Conselheiro in the 
sertao of Bahia demonstrated the 
utter military and administrative 
weakness of the national government. 
Even the Revolutions of 1922 and 
1924, rather sordid affairs growing 
out of presidential elections, were in 
effect symptomatic of the over- 
whelming strength of four states— 
Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, and Bahia—which not only 
were essentially autonomous but were 
even powerful enough to determine 
federal elections. 

The one great gap in this tradition 
of semiautonomous states and decen- 
tralized governmental administration 
was the fifteen-year period of the 
Getulio Vargas dictatorship, which 
lasted from his seizure of power on 
October 26, 1930 until his resignation 
in the face of a military coup d’état on 
October 30, 1945. During these fif- 
teen years, President Vargas created 
in Brazil the Estado Nox vo, which was 
only a pale copy of European totali- 
tarian government but a remarkably 
faithful copy of what is today called 
the “welfare state.” His power was 
challenged three times before his 
eventual fall: first, in a three-month 
civil war led by the State of Sao Paulo 
in 1932, next by a Communist-led 
revolt in 1935, and finally by a Fas- 
cist-led revolt in 1938, spearheaded 
by the outlawed /ntegralista party. 
Twice he granted constitutions to the 
people and adopted for a brief period 
the outward mechanism of a demo- 
cratic government: first, the 1934 
Constitution, which was in effect an 
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adaptation of the 1891 Constitution, 
and later, following the establishment 
of the Estado Novo by the coup 
d’état of November 10, 1937, the 
1937 Constitution. He vigorously at- 
tacked the autonomy of the states, 
despite the fact that Articles 3 and 8 
of the 1937 Constitution specifically 
provided that the states were bound 
together in a federalist organization 
and were to administer their own serv- 
ices with their local revenues. By 
Article 9, the President was em- 
powered to “intervene” in the in- 
ternal administration of the states at 
any time when a state of crisis ex- 
isted, by appointing a federal dictator, 
known as an /nterventor, to replace 
the governor and the local assembly. 
President Vargas dismissed all gov- 
ernors (except the governor of Minas 
Geraes, Benedeto de Valladares, who 
was committed to full cooperation 
with the Estado Novo), and installed 
his personal Interventores during 
1937, later “legalizing” their position 
by a decree law (No. 1,202 of April 
8, 1939), which was in effect his own 
personal letter of appointment. Each 
of the local municipalities had a 
mayor, or prefeito, appointed by the 
state Interventor, and holding ‘from 
him quasi-legal but relatively abso- 
lute local power. 

What were the educational results 
of the Estado Novo? Two effects of 
the extreme centralization of political 
power have been felt in every part 
of Brazilian public life since the end 
of the Vargas regime. The first has 
been a near-disastrous scarcity of ad- 
ministrative talent. No dictator, not 
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even a relatively benevolent Western 
Hemisphere dictator, dares permit 
any subordinate to approach too 
closely or to achieve any position 
which might conceivably threaten 
his power. Fifteen years of authori- 
tarian rule left Brazil without an ade- 
quate body of experienced leaders, 
Men who have never been permitted 
to make decisions rarely learn to lead, 
Only a handful of recognized edu- 
cators emerged from this period, most 
of them young men who had survived 
as inconspicuous public functionaries 
or as fellowship students abroad dur- 
ing the crucial period of the Vargas 
regime. Others are mature scholars 
who are more noted for their contri- 
butions to the philosophy of educa- 
tion than to practical administration, 
and who survived by maintaining a 
discreet political silence. One of the 
tragedies of present-day Brazil is that 
there are not enough of these leaders 
to fill the positions, so that part-time 
employment, with its accompanying 
lack of efficiency, is almost standard 
practice. The second of these two 
effects has been a changed attitude of 
the general public toward local initi- 
ative and an increased sense of 
dependence upon government aid. 
There lives in Brazil today an entire 
generation which cannot remember 


anything before the Vargas dictator- | 


ship and which from childhood was 
educated to accept and to expect 
government intervention in virtually 
every realm of community life— 
housing, social security, labor, price 
conssule, finance and industry, and 
education. 
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Despite these results of extreme 
centralization, it is truly remarkable 
how lightly the decentralized elemen- 
tary school system was touched by 
the period of dictatorship. At no time 
did the Vargas government directly 
attack state control of elementary 
education. Only on the periphery of 
the educational problem did the fed- 
eral government assume direct con- 
trol. Thus, in such things as the cre- 
ation of a Brazilian Youth Movement 
(Juventude Brasileira) by Decree- 
Law No. 2,072 of March 8, 1940 and 
the series of actions taken to assimilate 
foreign colonial groups into the Bra- 
zilian culture, the national govern- 
ment directly intervened. Since this 
latter movement was the stimulus to 
the present federal equalization fund, 
it merits a brief word in passing. 

The semiautonomy of the state gov- 
ernments and the extreme difficulty 
of transportation had encouraged the 
growth in Brazil of concentrations of 
foreign colonists who had _success- 
fully resisted all attempts at accultu- 
ration in the Luso-Brazilian commu- 
nity. The largest of these groups was 
the German population which had 
first settled in Sao Leopoldo in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul in 1824 
and which largely populated the mu- 
nicipalities of Blumenau, Joinville, 
Brusque, and the Itajahy-Assi River 
Valley in the State of Santa Catharina 
following the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe. The state of Parana at the 
start of the Estado Novo had thirty- 
three unassimilated foreign-language 
colonies made up of Japanese, Poles, 
Germans, Italians, and Russians. The 
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State of Sao Paulo had Japanese col- 
onies along the coast south of Santos 
and very large ones in the vital 
coffee area of the Alto-Paulista and 
Alta-Sorrocabana. The Brazilian gov- 
ernment in the late 1930's became 
concerned with the political threat 
which these colonies held, and em- 
barked on a program of nationaliza- 
tion or “Brazilianization” of their 
members. The elementary school, 
which had been used by the colonists 
as a device for maintaining their for- 
eign culture patterns and _ loyalties, 
became the target of the Vargas gov- 
ernment, and ultimately its own in- 
strument for nationalization. 

On August 31, 1931, Decree-Law 
No. 20,351 promised federal financial 
aid to those states which could not 
provide schooling for nationalization, 
but the law proved relatively ineffec- 
tive. On January 10, 1938, Decree- 
Law No. 6,149 of the State of Parana 
required that teachers of Brazilian 
history, language, and geography had 
to be Brazilian-born, that all teachers 
had to be graduates of Brazilian 
schools, that all classes had to be 
conducted in Portuguese, and that 
no school might accept subvention 
from any foreign government or 
organization. This became the model 
for federal legislation, and Decree- 
Law No. 406 of May 4, 1938 made 
national most of the requirements 
of that state. In addition, it for- 
bade that any textbook or publicly 
circulated review, book, or news- 
paper be in a foreign language. Be- 
cause of an embarrassing situation 
which arose with regard to diplomatic 
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families in the major cities, another 
law, No. 3,010 of August 20, 1938, 
limited these restrictions to rural areas 
and excluded the Federal District 
(Rio de Janeiro), capitals of the 
states, and ports of entry for foreign- 
ers. A number of other laws followed. 
No. 1,006 of December 30, 1938 re- 
stricted the use of any textbook not 
approved by the National Ministry of 
Education; and No. 1,545 of August 
25, 1939 authorized the local state 
Secretaries of Education to build 
schools in areas of foreign coloniza- 
tion and to “stimulate patriotism” 
while exercising vigilance over the 
teaching of foreign languages, his- 
tory, and geography. This latter law 
provided that physical instruction in 
the colonies should be under the su- 
pervision of an officer or sergeant of 
the army, and prohibited any Bra- 
zilian younger than eighteen from 
traveling or studying abroad if unac- 
companied by his parents. 

The Vargas government made a 
very serious mistake in tactics in its 
attempt to carry out this policy. It 
first entrusted the enforcement of 
these laws to local military command- 
ers on the assumption that it was 
primarily a punitive problem. The 
schools went underground, and for 
nearly a year there was the spec- 
tacle of police raids on “clandestine 
schools” and a resultant bitter resent- 
ment on the part of many basically 
loyal Brazilians, who felt that they 
were being persecuted for merely try- 
ing to give education to their children 
when the state had failed to do so. 
The State of Santa Catharina first 
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demonstrated the error of this policy 
when it rejected punitive action and 
attacked the problem from the aspect 
of community education by supply- 
ing the foreign colonies with those 
essential social services which they 
demanded and which they had pre- 
viously felt the state could not or 
would not supply. But this program 
proved to be enormously expensive, 
and the authorization to build schools 
in the areas of foreign colonization 
was a rather empty delegation of 
power from the national Ministry so 
long as the local revenues could not 
meet the cost. As a result, on No- 
vember 14, 1942, the national gov- 
ernment issued Decree-Law No. 4,958 
in which the National Fund for Ele- 
mentary Education (Fundo Nacional 
de Ensino Primario) was created. 
Article 3 of this law states the objec- 
tive of the fund: 


The resources of the National Fund 


a 


~ 


~~ 





ee 


for Elementary Education are to be used : 


for the enlargement and improvement 
of the elementary educational system in 
all parts of the country. 

These resources shall be applied as aid 
to each of the States, Territories, and 
the Federal District in accordance with 
their greatest needs. 


This is the basis of the current pro- 
gram. But four years were to pass 
before any real use was made of this 
National Fund. The Vargas govern- 
ment had first to fall—on October 30, 


1945. 


The nation returned to an elected 
democratic administration with the in- | 
auguration of General Eurico Gaspar | 
Dutra on January 30, 1946, and to 4 | 
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constitutional government with the 
promulgation of the present Consti- 
tution on September 18, 1946. Arti- 
cles 166 through 175 deal with educa- 
tion. Four of these articles have direct 
application to the present program of 
federal aid. Article 168 provides, 
among other things, that elementary 
education shall be obligatory, shall be 
given only in the national language, 
and where supplied by government 
agencies shall be gratuitous for all. In 
addition, it requires private, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural organi- 
zations to supply elementary edu- 
cation for their workers and the 
children of employees, and to conduct 
cooperative apprenticeship courses for 
workers who are minors. It makes 
religious instruction in school hours 
an official subject, but makes individ- 
ual attendance optional. Articles 169, 
170, and 171 follow: 


169. Annually, the Federal Government 
shall apply not less than 10% and 
the States, the Federal District and 
the Municipalities not less than 
20°% of the return from taxes, to 
the maintenance and development 
of education. 


170. The Federal Government shall or- 
ganize the federal system of edu- 
cation and that of the Territories. 


The federal system of education 
shall have a supplementary charac- 
ter, being extended to all parts of 
the country in those exact areas 
of local deficiencies. 


171. The States and the Federal Dis- 
trict shall organize their own sys- 
tems of education. 


For the development of these sys- 
tems the Federal Government shall 


cooperate with financial assistance, 
which, with regard to elementary 
education, shall be provided from 
the National Fund. 


The educational problem, at least 
on the elementary school level, which 
faced the leaders of the new Republic, 
involved no less than five vital ele- 
ments. There were insufficient schools, 
and the schools which did exist were 
almost hopelessly inadequate in facili- 
ties. With the exception of two or 
three of the larger and wealthier states 
(such as Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and to a lesser degree Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Bahia), the 
individual states could not possibly 
finance the required school program 
from existing or foreseeable revenue. 
The nation desperately needed a na- 
tional minimum standard of education. 
And Brazilians, almost without excep- 
tion, deeply feared federal control of 
education and distrusted any move to- 
ward centralization. Since these five 
elements presented the Brazilian edu- 
cational officials with an apparently 
unsolvable dilemma, it may be well to 
examine each of the factors in detail. 

There were insufficient schools. 
During the Vargas regime constant 
and somewhat gaudy claims were 
made for the great educational ad- 
vances made by the Estado Novo. 
After the collapse of the dictatorship 
many of these claims were found to 
be exaggerated. Population had in- 
creased steadily from 1932, when Bra- 
zil had approximately 34,683,000 in- 
habitants, until 1946, when it was esti- 
mated to have 46,726,000. The con- 
struction or purchase of schools did 
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not at all keep pace with this growth, 
so that there was actually a net educa- 
tional loss rather than the gain which 
had been claimed. Thus, official figures 
indicated that elementary school build- 
ings increased from 27,662 in 1932 to 
44,794 in 1945 while matriculations 
increased from 2,071,000 to 3,548,000 
in the same period. The /nstituto Nac- 
ional de Estudos Pedagogicos (INEP) 
in a study conducted in 1946, how- 
ever, demonstrated that between 1941 
and 1945 there had actually been a 
net decrease of 52,351 in matriculated 
students. In the same study, INEP 
discovered that of 28,302 rural ele- 
mentary schools only 4,927 were 
owned by governmental agencies at 
national, state, or municipal levels, and 
that of the total only 1,781 or about 
7 per cent had been constructed specifi- 
cally to be used as schools. A total 
of 360 municipalities in Brazil had no 
buildings at all which had been specifi- 
cally constructed for school use. It 
was calculated that the country had 
approximately 6,700,000 children of 
school age (from seven to twelve in- 
clusive) and that of these, only 3,- 
200,000 were matriculated, leaving 
approximately 3,500,000 unmatricu- 
lated and without schooling. It might 
be added that of the 3,200,000 matricu- 
lated, approximately 18 per cent were 
not in average daily attendance. 

The existing schools were inade- 
quate in facilities and program, The 
“little red schoolhouse” of America 
was a model of progress in compari- 
son with a typical rural Brazilian 
school—frequently an abandoned 
house or shed made of unpainted 
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boards or sun-dried brick, with a 
rough tile or thatch roof and fre. 
quently with only a mud floor. The 
curriculum consisted of an official 
“program of studies” imposed as a 
regulation by the State Secretary of 
Education and usually composed of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and mea- 
ger instruction in geography and na- 
tional history. Methodology was 
largely restricted to memory drill de- 
signed to help the pupil master the 
“facts” in each lesson, preparatory to 
the terrifying final examinations upon 
which passing to the next grade de- 
pended. Even judged by the extremely 
modest standards of official teacher 
certification—requiring only five years 
of normal school beyond the four- 
year elementary school in most states 
—INEP estimated that 31,000 of the 
78,000 practicing elementary school 
teachers were insufficiently prepared. 
In thirteen of the twenty states, ap- 
proximately one-half the teachers had 
no certificate. It was estimated that 
of 1,000 children of school age, 462 
had never gone to any school, 98 were 
matriculated but did not attend, 183 
left school at the end of the first year, 
83 left at the end of the second, 174 
finished the elementary school, and 
of these only 33 finished a middle 
school course. If these figures can be 
believed, Brazil was returning to its 
population every year a higher per- 
centage of illiterates from the com- 
pulsory school age group than the 
45-3 per cent adult illiteracy which 
had been estimated for the population 
as a whole by the National Census 
Service (Servico Nacional de Recen- 
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seamento) in 1945. What was perhaps 
even more tragic, the nation was limit- 
ing to 3.3 per cent of its population 
the minimum educational basis neces- 
sary for leadership. 

The economically poorer states can- 
not finance the indicated educational 
program. No person can visit some 
of the northern and interior states 
(corresponding to America’s Deep 
South or the poorer sections of the 
Southwest) without being tragically 
conscious of the dire poverty of the 
area. An experienced teacher makes 
on the average (in Minas Geraes, for 
example) less than an unskilled house 
servant in the capital—and the house 
servant receives room and meals in 
addition to wages. Even the most 
superficial survey will indicate that 
the economically underdeveloped 
states simply cannot supply a mini- 
mum standard of education, though 
taxing themselves to the point where 
they discourage new capital invest- 
ment in industry. Thus, the State of 
Ceara in 1945 was able to raise from 
state and municipal taxes only 5.8 
cruzeiros per capita, Sergipe raised 
10.3, Minas Geraes raised 9.4, while 
Rio Grande do Sul raised 16.1, and 
Sao Paulo raised 40.4 or approximately 
seven times that of Ceara. It was evi- 
dent that some wider tax base had to 
be secured if the poorer states were to 
meet the educational standard re- 
quired. 

The question was asked in Brazil, 
as it has been asked in other countries, 
whether all states need the same level 
of education. The answer appeared 
clear in 1945. There was a deep need 
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for a higher and more uniform na- 
tional standard. Four reasons were 
given for this. Following the over- 
throw of the Vargas dictatorship 
there was desperate need for national 
unity—a unity which the new govern- 
ment felt could be achieved through 
an improved national school system. 
The old problem of nationalization of 
foreign groups still existed, although 
somewhat lessened in degree by the 
psychological impact of the defeat of 
Germany and Japan. The population 
of Brazil, always a mobile one after 
the freeing of the slaves in 1888, be- 
came even more mobile. Added to the 
historic migratory movement from 
north to south through the Sao Fran- 
cisco Valley, there now came a double 
movement produced by the new in- 
dustrialization of Brazil. Rural popu- 
lation flowed toward the sea coast 
and into the great industrial cities, and 
as a minor retort to this urbanization 
process, there developed a limited flow 
of population westward to the great 
undeveloped pioneer regions of Pa- 
rana, Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, and 
Goias. But perhaps the greatest change 
in society, and one which threw a 
sudden and enormous load on the in- 
adequate school system, was the mira- 
cle of Brazil’s industrialization during 
the Second World War. Between the 
two world wars, Brazil’s industrial 
production rose steadily until, in 1940, 
it was approximately 2,000 per cent of 
what it had been in 1917 and more 
surprising still was balanced in mone- 
tary value with the agricultural out- 
put. In the next eight years Brazil 
managed to keep its agricultural out- 
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put relatively constant while multiply- 
ing its industrial output by four. In 
1948 Brazil emerged as an industrial 
country, with 80 per cent of its total 
production (measured in monetary 
units) in industry. 

To Brazilian educators the answer 
to this pressing problem of education 
seemed clear, and it was written into 
the 1946 Constitution and into Articles 
24, 25, and 26 of the Organic Law 
on Elementary Education (Decree- 
Law No. 8,529 of January 2, 1946) 
which preceded it. This solution was 
an active and thoughtful use of the 
National Fund for Education which 
had been established in 1942. Shortly 
before the fall of the Vargas dictator- 
ship that government had issued De- 
cree No. 19,513 of August 25, 1945, 
in which the procedure for the dis- 
tribution of the fund was established 
in the form of a series of regulations. 
But with all this recognition of the 
problem and of the necessity for some 
federal equalization fund to rectify 
the enormous differences in financial 
resources between the states, there still 
existed, and there exists today, a wide- 
spread fear of the fund as the first 
step in the centralization of adminis- 
trative control. 

Practically no Brazilian educator of 
any prominence openly advocates cen- 
tralization of administrative control. 
Such internationally known names as 
Joaquim Faria Goes, Anisio Teixeira, 
Fernando Tude de Souza, Gustavo 
Lessa, and Abgar Renault have spoken 
and written against it. The present 
Minister of Education, Dr. Clemente 
Mariani, has officially advocated con- 
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tinued and progressive decentraliza- 
tion. The distinguished group of edv- 
cators who drafted the proposed law 
on the Aims and Bases of National 
Education (Diretrizes e Bases da Edy. 
cacao Nacional) submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies on October 2p, 
1948 by President Dutra included 
some men who held private reserva- 
tions as to the practicality of a full 
scale decentralization of educational 
administration at this time in Brazil, 
but as a unit submitted the draft and 
took their stand for decentralization 
in principle. This commission included 
such names as Lourenco Filho, Pedro 
Calmon, Fernando de Azevedo (who 
did not participate), Almeida Junior, 
Mario Paulo de Brito, Joaquim Faria 
Goes, Teixeira de Freitas, Celso Kelly, 
and Anisio Teixeira. 

The outspoken opponents of cen- 
tralization advanced five arguments. 
They claimed that any administrative 
organization which gave a_ federal 
organ, presumably the Ministry of 
Education and Health, great adminis- 
trative power would always hold the 
threat of becoming a facile political 
instrument in the hands of some pos- 
sible ruthless minority which might 
in the future secure temporary govern- 
mental power. They pointed out the 
ever-present temptation to use the 
funds for political ends—distributing 
them where they would pay for politi- 
cal favors or allegiance. They ad 
vanced the argument that a central 
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leaders. They made the point that 
Brazil is an enormous country—larger 
than the United States and Alaska 
combined—and that no central group 
could possibly take into adequate ac- 
count the variegated local needs of 
its many sections. And, finally, they 
expressed the fear that centralization 
would lead to a rigid, stereotyped, 
authoritarian curriculum which would 
be imposed upon the schools and 
would stifle local initiative. 

Despite these deep-seated and con- 
tinuing fears of centralization, Brazil 
committed itself to a large-scale ex- 
periment in federal aid to education. 
It selected as its instrument the /n- 
stituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégi- 
cos (INEP), a subdivision of the 
Ministry of Education and Health, 
which was and is headed by Murilo 
Braga, an able administrator with 
training in law and extensive experi- 
ence in personnel selection and educa- 
tional psychology. The selection of 
INEP as the administrative agency 
occasioned widespread surprise and 
criticism. Under its founder and first 
director, Lourencgo Filho, INEP had 
been exactly what its name implies— 
an institute for fundamental educa- 
tional research. What justification 
could be advanced for this sudden 
shift in emphasis? Would it not fail 
to carry out its scholarly research and 
tend to become an administrative in- 
strument of the government? 

Three arguments can be advanced 
in justification of the selection of 
INEP as the agency to direct the 
federal equalization plan. The first is 
highly practical—no other agency had 
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made use of the funds authorized 
since 1942, or seemed likely to do so. 
The others are more theoretical and 
more convincing. The establishment 
of minimum educational standards is 
essentially a research project, not a 
simple administrative decision. Only 
an organization with trained investiga- 
tors could produce a plan which would 
stand up under critical scrutiny. And 
the distribution of funds, by the law, 
had to be based upon demonstrated 
need. Determining the existence and 
extent of educational need in various 
parts of the nation is research of the 
highest order. In retrospect these argu- 
ments seem more hike rationalization 
than causative reasoning. In the po- 
litical climate existing in Brazil at the 
time the program was begun, it is 
probable that the personalities con- 
nected with the project were more 
convincing than abstract arguments. 
Whatever the ultimate reason for 
selecting INEP, it is today apparent 
that it was a happy choice. During 
the first three years of this program 
the distribution of funds has been 
based upon a scrupulous observation 
of the technical and professional re- 
quirements of education, and vigorous 
and repeated attempts to divert the 
funds to political ends have been con- 
sistently thwarted. Only by such a 
non-partisan and professional adminis- 
tration of the National Fund for 
Elementary Education could federal 
aid to education have had a fair trial. 

The basic Decree-Law No. 4,958 
of November 14, 1942 had provided 
that the National Fund should be used 
to equalize opportunities among the 
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various States, National Territories, 
and the Federal District, “in accord- 
ance with their greatest needs.” It was 
immediately apparent that some deci- 
sion had to be taken as to what in fact 
constituted the “greatest needs” of the 
various governmental subunits. INEP 
divided this problem into two parts. 
First, it developed a formula for divid- 
ing the total funds available in any 
given year into global sums to be ap- 
plied to the various states. Next, it 
made an investigation to determine 
what specific aspects of educational 
deficiency constituted the “greatest 
needs” of the individual states. 

The formula developed for divid- 
ing the available funds among the 
various states was based simply upon 
their respective “deficits” (D and d) 
in matriculated students of school age. 
The formula is as follows: 


_Fp Where f=aid to the state. 
100 F=total resources of 
fund to be divided. 


100 d 


D 





d=difference between 
the theoretical num- 
ber of children of 
school age in the lo- 
cality and the num- 
ber matriculated. 


D=difference between 
the theoretical 
number of children 
of school age in the 
nation and the 
number  matricu- 
lated. 


One shortcoming of the formula is 
immediately apparent. It nowhere 


takes into account the financial poten. | 
tial or the local initiative of the unit | 
to be aided. Thus, a rich state which | 
for various reasons had not previously 
exerted itself to supply educational | 
facilities would be favored, and a poor 
state which had gone much beyond a 
reasonable minimum in providing local | 
educational facilities would be penal. 
ized. In a country where large vested 
economic interests such as the lati. } 
fuindios still exist, this omission could 
prove inequitable and embarrassing, 
Two things may be said in justifica- 
tion of INEP’s decision. The law 
specifically stated “greatest needs” and 
did not qualify this phrase by adding 
“after they have made equal efforts.” 
And both Decree Law No. 4,958 and 
the 1946 Constitution had established | 
a minimum percentage of the total 
state and municipal revenues which 
had to be devoted to local education, 
The policy thus was established that 
the fund should be used to equalize 
educational opportunity regardless of 
the reasons for prior deficiencies, and | 
at the same time partially legislated 
against future lack of initiative. An ? 
indifferent state could let all its serv- 
ices lapse with a low tax rate, but 
within the collected revenue it had to 
allocate a reasonable amount (20 pet 
cent by the 1946 Constitution) to edu- | 
cation. 

The investigation conducted by | 
INEP to determine what educational 
deficiencies should be corrected by the 
federal equalization fund brought to 
light three vitally serious problems | 
which have already been mentioned: | 
the desperate shortage of suitable 
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school buildings; the high percentage 
of illiteracy; and the unfortunate lack 
of adequate preparation among the 
teaching personnel. INEP recom- 
mended, and Decree No. 19,513 of 
August 25, 1945 established as official 
policy, that each global sum allocated 
toa State or National Territory should 
be divided into three parts: 70 per 
cent should be used for the construc- 
tion of school buildings; 25 per cent 
should be used for adult education in 
connection with an anti-illiteracy 
campaign; and 5 per cent should be 
distributed as fellowships to practic- 
ing teachers and school officials for 
courses in the improvement of their 
technical proficiency  (aperfeigoa- 
mento técnico). In actual practice, 
INEP has administered only the first 
and last of these—turning the funds 
for adult education over to another 
department of the Ministry which has 
cognizance of this function. 

The legal restrictions upon the dis- 
tribution of money from the National 
Fund were sufficiently elastic to per- 
mit INEP to adopt any of a very wide 
range of administrative procedures. It 
elected to do so in the form of equal 
grants for the construction of school 
buildings. By selecting a school build- 
ing as the “unit” to be distributed, 
INEP avoided one troublesome prob- 
lem of bookkeeping, but seriously 
limited the flexibility of the program. 
It eliminated the necessity of a com- 
plicated accounting system in handling 
the funds, and was able to transfer 
credit in the Bank of Brazil to the 
state authority for a blanket sum to 


cover the cost of the authorized num- 
ber of “school units.” But in order to 
make this system work, it was neces- 
sary to develop a standard, or type, 
school building which the state au- 
thorities would have to accept. 

INEP assumed as its responsibility 
the design of three basic school units 
—a one-room rural school with a 
covered and paved play space and an 
attached teacher’s home; a multi-class- 
room rural school, known as a grupo 
escolar, also with covered play space 
and a home for the director; and a 
multiple-unit secondary level school 
which could be used either for the 
classical secondary school or for a 
rural teacher-training school, either 
with or without a boarding depart- 
ment, A variation of materials is per- 
mitted, and slight deviations in the de- 
sign may be made on a regional or 
local basis, but such variations are 
discouraged and must be approved by 
INEP. There can be little question 
that the architecture of these schools 
is highly suitable to the needs of the 
country and should have a much lower 
maintenance cost than the florid styles 
previously adopted by local builders, 
but there is no denying the fact that 
this is one more prerogative of the 
local community surrendered to the 
central authority. 

The design of the schools to a cer- 
tain degree establishes the curriculum 
and the method of teaching. Thus, for 
example, virtually all rural schools 
are one-room, single-teacher institu- 
tions, located on the basis of walking 
distance from homes, rather than on 
the basis of possible future consolida- 
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tion. They are inevitably located in 
large plots of land, and a school gar- 
den or experimental field or orchard 
is an integral part of the equipment. 
The seating equipment, financed by 
INEP but constructed locally, has 
gradually shifted from the fixed bench 
to the movable table and chair type, 
with definite forethought as to its ef- 
fect on methodology. 

The method of financing the con- 
struction merits description. [NEP 
calculates the number of school units 
purchasable for that percentage of the 
global sum destined for each state, 
and transfers this amount to the ac- 
count of the State Secretary of Edu- 
cation through the Bank of Brazil. No 
allowance is made for different con- 
struction Costs in various parts of Bra- 
zil. The National Fund is supposed to 
be supplementary and officially is not 
considered sufficient for complete con- 
struction costs. By arbitrarily adopting 
as the monetary value of a single class- 
room unit a sum (60,000 cruzeiros) 
which is just adequate to pay all the 
costs of the building in the poorest 
states, there is established a rough rule 
of thumb which imposes on the richer 
states the necessity of supplying the 
difference between the national equal- 
ization fund grant and the actual con- 
struction cost. It is assumed that in the 
richer states the labor and material 
costs will be greater. INEP officially 
takes no interest in what becomes of 
any of the fund which can be saved 
by more efficient construction meth- 
ods. It limits its supervision, known as 
fiscalizagao, to determining that the 
school unit has been built where it 
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was intended and according to the 
design recommended and the standard 
of quality that was agreed upon. Nor 
does INEP supervise the construction 
of the building. This is done by the 
local Municipal and the State authori- 
ties jointly, who let a contract to a 
local building contractor in accord- 
ance with accepted local practice. 

A very interesting and highly effec- 
tive local supervision is established as 
a result of the enforced cooperative 
effort of the Municipal and State au- 
thorities. When the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the director of INEP, rep- 
resenting the National Fund, sign a 
contract with the State educational 
authorities for the construction of a 
specified number of school units to 
be located at specified places, they im- 
mediately notify the mayors of the 
municipalities which are to receive the 
schools. This is done deliberately to 
create in the local community a vested 
interest. In practice, it results in a 
highly decentralized form of supervi- 
sion, with each mayor working to see 
that the projected school is actually 
constructed as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. Because of the wide pub- 
licity and the number of people in- 
volved, it makes any extensive graft 
through the form of “kickbacks” or 
illegal rebates both difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

INEP has exerted two other types 
of supervisory control over the execu- 
tion of the plan: it reserves final de- 
cision over the location of the schools, 
and it holds up future payments if the 
State authorities do not faithfully com- 
ply with the terms of their contract. 
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Obviously, both of these are extremely 

werful forms of control. In the 
hands of a ruthless central authority 
they might be used to achieve the ex- 
treme form of centralization which 
was the greatest fear of the critics of 
the plan. To date, they have not been 
abused. Even the present officials of 
the Ministry of Education and Health, 
however, frankly recognize the danger 
if administration of this instrument 
were in the future to fall into the 
hands of a demagogue. At present 
INEP makes use of its power only to 
ensure that a major portion of the 
schools shall be built near interna- 
tional frontiers and in foreign colonial 
nuclei where the process of nationali- 
zation is still crucial, and in rural areas 
where the population is so poor and 
so sparse that no school could other- 
wise be financially possible. It has on 
occasion held up the payment of funds 
for future schools when a State Sec- 
retary of Schools has failed to make 
use of his present funds and has fallen 
behind on his building schedule. The 
Parable of the Talents is not quoted, 
but it is enacted. 

INEP has made use of its funds for 
the training of teachers in two ways: it 
has constructed rural teacher training 
schools, and it has supplied scholar- 
ships to practicing teachers and school 
officials to attend technical courses for 
their professional advancement. 

Staffing rural schools in Brazil has 
in the past been one of the most diffi- 
cult of all educational problems. Most 
normal schools were in the capitals of 
the states or in large cities. They drew 
mainly upon urban residents for their 


student body. When these graduates 
went into rural areas to teach they 
were utterly unequipped to meet the 
local needs, were looked upon with 
suspicion by the community, and 
withdrew into sullen and discouraged 
isolation until they could end their 
contract and return to the city. Even 
students reared in rural areas were 
quickly urbanized and refused to re- 
turn to the rural area or did so with a 
reluctance and distaste that virtually 
foredoomed them to failure. INEP 
is building rural normal schools in 
rural settings. They will draw upon 
candidates from the rural area, will 
teach them better techniques for do- 
ing the things they are already fa- 
miliar with, and will return them to 
rural schools as teachers, without the 
disastrous urbanization which has 
undermined the profession in the past. 
The first of these schools is already 
organized in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of its building, and the results 
so far are encouraging. 

A limited number of young but ex- 
perienced rural teachers are selected 
each year for study at the Ministry 
of Education and Health in Rio de 
Janeiro. They are granted scholarships 
upon the signed condition that they 
will return for two years of employ- 
ment in their home state and in the 
rural area. These teachers are being 
prepared to be rural supervisors of 
education and traveling demonstra- 
tion teachers. To date, their study in 
Rio de Janeiro is little different from 
the traditional teacher preparation 
given urban teachers. In 1949, how- 
ever, the first Seminar on Rural Edu- 
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cation was conducted under the di- 
rection of a foreign educator and the 
results appear to be encouraging. It 
is planned to make this an annual 
event and gradually to decentralize 
it until there are six or seven regional 
seminars being conducted simultane- 
ously in various parts of Brazil. One 
very interesting feature of this Semi- 
nar can rarely be duplicated in Latin- 
American education. The stated ob- 
jective was to give the teachers a new 
attitude toward rural education, to 
open up new intellectual horizons, 
and to develop enthusiasm and devo- 
tion for the broad objectives of rural 
education—and not to cram the stu- 
dents with an assortment of poorly 
assimilated and imperfectly  inter- 
preted “facts” about rural education. 

What have been the results of the 
INEP experiment in federal aid to 
education? 

The most obvious result has been 
that Brazil has built a large number of 
desperately needed schools. As of the 
end of 1949, the INEP program in 
approximately two and one half years 
had financed and seen to final con- 
struction 2,250 rural schools and 55 
multi-classroom rural schools. In ad- 
dition to these, it had under construc- 
tion 2,110 rural schools, 65 multi- 
classroom rural schools, and 25 rural 
normal schools. It has authorized and 
distributed the funds for an additional 
1,800 rural schools, 100 multi-class- 
room rural schools, 12 rural sec- 
ondary schools, and 20 rural normal 
schools. Whatever criticism may be 
leveled at the plan, the hard, inescap- 
able fact is that it has built schools, 
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and no other plan in the history of 
Brazil has approached its record. 

A second and less obvious result is q 
changed attitude of mind discernible 
among those who have contact with 
education. The great fears of abuse 
of centralized control are still present, 
but are somewhat allayed by the pas- 
sage of time and a record free from 
abuses. The professional educators are 
inclined to grant grudging recognition 
but to reserve judgment until the 
INEP program has had a longer trial. 
The political leaders, principally dep- 
uties in the national Congress who 
have been able to point to concrete 
achievements in their home district, 
are generally enthusiastic and recog- 
nize the practical political value as 
well as the more advertised cultural 
merit. Urban teachers are largely in- 
different, but rural teachers are highly 
enthusiastic. The attached residence 
which is an integral part of each 
school unit is almost without excep- 
tion the best residence in the commu- 
nity. The teacher has status as well as 
a material stake in remaining in the 
rural community. It is too soon to ap- 
praise with any exactness the reaction 
of the lay public. In general, they are 
proud of the “new building.” There 
have been some isolated examples of 
local imitation of the school’s func- 
tional architecture and of the agri- 
cultural methods used in the school 
garden, but there is still a marked 
tendency to think in terms of the 
“welfare state” of the Vargas regime. 
The school is not yet a community 
possession—it is still a gift from the 
government, 
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The year 1950 is a Presidential elec- 
tion vear in Brazil. It will be the first 
election since the beginning of the 
Dutra government, which followed 
the military coup d’état that overthrew 
the Vargas dictatorship. No policy 
enunciated by a present Ministry can 
be binding upon its successor, and 
few government officials are today 
thinking much of the future policy 
of their present positions. This is the 
greatest and most immediate danger 
to the program. If it should be discon- 
tinued, and by indifference discred- 
ited, it might well prove to be just 
one more of the many unfinished 
cultural experiments of this hemi- 
sphere. Its present leaders, however, 
are going ahead on the assumption 


that it has too fully proved itself to 
be discarded, whatever the fortunes 
of the present political contest. They 
have sketched out four lines of future 
action: a continued and expanded 
program of building, with more em- 
phasis on rural normal schools; an ex- 
panded program of teacher training, 
with decentralized regional seminars 
on rural education; the development 
of new plans of study, still in the 
planning stage; and the cautious ex- 
perimentation with new types of 
schools, probably including rural con- 
solidated schools and schools for chil- 
dren of migratory and fisher families. 

The dangers of abuse of centralized 
power still exist—but the schools have 
been built. 
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Effective Communication in Curriculum 


Development 


PAUL WITT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


URRICULUM development is a co- 
* operative process. The theory that 
the best way to improve educational 
programs is by having a curriculum 
specialist write a new course of study 
has been discarded and we now realize 
that the most effective curriculum de- 
velopment involves pupils, teachers, 
parents, other laymen, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and outside specialists. 
Everyone concerned must have a part 
in the enterprise. 

Whenever two or more persons at- 
tempt to work together they find it 
necessary to communicate with one 
another in order to acquire a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the in- 
terests, desires, beliefs, values, and 
problems of each member of the group. 
Common agreement with respect to 
goals and ways of achieving them de- 
pends upon the skill with which the 
various members of the group com- 
municate with one another and with 
the group as a whole. Obviously, suc- 
cess in a cooperative endeavor de- 
mands adequate means of communica- 
tion and also a high quality of com- 
munication. 

Some unity of purpose is essential 
if the group is to pull together and 
move forward effectively. Usually, 
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however, the people of any given com- 
munity are likely to hold a great 
variety of opinions regarding the func- 
tions which schools should perform, 
Fathers and mothers expect education 
to do certain things for their children. 
Some parents may look to the school 
to prepare their sons and daughters 
to earn a living. They will want the 
program to be practical. Others may 
want the school to teach their children 
manners and give them cultural ex- 
periences. Boys and girls have cer- 


tain goals they think the school should | 


help them achieve. Some of them may 
look upon the school only as a place 





—— 





to have fun; others, like certain par- 


ents, are seneeested mainly in the voca- 
tional aspects of education. Teachers 
too have points of view with regard 
to the purposes of the school. Some 
of them may believe the school’s func- 
tion is to acquaint the younger genera- 
tion with the facts of history, scientific 
phenomena, laws of mathematics, and 
other facets of man’s cultural heritage. 
In any event, little progress will be 
made in the group approach to curric- 
ulum development until some general 
agreement is reached with regard to 
the goals toward which the program 
should be directed. This means that 
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those involved will need many oppor- 
tunities to discuss their ideas concern- 
ing education and to exchange opinions 
regarding the purposes of schools. In 
other words, they have a need for com- 
munication. 

The improvement of educational 
practice will be hastened if those who 
discover newer and better ways of 
working will share them with other 
educational workers. A teacher who 
invents a good method for studying 
children will render a genuine service 
to the profession if he will tell others 
about his method. A group of teachers 
who develop an effective plan for 
locating and organizing learning ma- 
terials for a general education program 
will help other teachers confronted 
with similar teaching problems do bet- 
ter jobs by disclosing their plan for 
handling these materials. A high school 
class that helps improve the recrea- 
tional facilities of the community by 
making a survey of these facilities, 
publicizing its findings, and submit- 
ting recommendations for action 
will also help other teachers and 
pupils by sharing with them the story 
of the survey experiences. From these 
examples the importance of communi- 
cation in the sharing of experience is 
evident. 

While the group approach to the 
development of better educational 
programs is a marked improvement, 
no claim is made that its use will bring 
about overnight every needed change 
in education. Rather it is recognized 
that progress will be made only as 
problems of instruction are identified 
and headway is made toward their 
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solution. Consequently, teachers, pu- 
pils, and others working for better 
learning are urged to identify their 
problems and to take direct action on 
them. Success in these endeavors also 
depends to a great degree upon effec- 
tive communication among those en- 
gaged in the enterprise. 

There is no end to the examples that 
might be given to emphasize the point 
that effective communication is es- 
sential to good curriculum develop- 
ment. However, those given above in- 
dicate clearly the need for effective 
communication — face-to-face com- 
munication between individuals, be- 
tween individuals and groups, and 
among members of a group. There 
are also many situations in which in- 
dividuals and groups must communi- 
cate with other individuals or groups 
with whom they cannot have personal 
contact. These situations indicate the 
need for effective communication 
through writing and via films, film- 
strips, recordings, and radio programs. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO 
EFFBCTIVE COMMUNICATION 


Although adequate means and high 
quality of communication are essential 
in a program of curriculum improve- 
ment, they are not always achieved. 
There are many obstacles to be sur- 
mounted by those who are engaged 
in activities designed to improve learn- 
ing. Some of the more persistent bar- 
riers to effective curriculum develop- 
ment are discussed below. 


Semantic Difficulties 


Words connote different ideas to 
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different individuals or sometimes have 
only very general meanings. This 
fact, which is not unusual in the field 
of education, is frequently the cause 
of low-level or totally ineffective com- 
munication. In a program of coopera- 
tive curriculum development this 
breeds trouble. One of the complicat- 
ing factors in this problem of com- 
munication is that one or more or all 
of the communicators involved may 
be unaware of the problem and its in- 
fluence on their attempts to work to- 
gether. 

The difficulty which one school had 
over the use of the title “curriculum 
consultant” illustrates this point. The 
local curriculum leader proposed to 
the faculty that an outside curriculum 
consultant be brought in to work with 
them on certain of their problems of 
instruction. Although the teachers 
were concerned about the educational 
program in their school and were anx- 
ious to have help with the many prob- 
lems which they were facing, they 
were reluctant to accept the sugges- 
tion. After considerable discussion, it 
was discovered that the teachers be- 
lieved the role of the consultant would 
be to evaluate their work and to rate 
them for the local administrators. 
When it was made clear to them that 
the consultant would serve as a special 
co-worker, with no responsibility at all 
for rating their work, they willingly 
accepted the suggestion that he be 
brought in to assist in the program of 
curriculum improvement. 

Some of the trouble that educational 
workers have in their attempts to com- 
municate with each other may grow 


out of the fact that certain words 
they use, especially pedagogical terms, 
have no real meaning for them. They 
are merely verbalizations—part of a 
patter with which they have a certain 
facility but which has limited signifi- 
cance for them. In this connection the 
writer is reminded of a meeting of a 
committee of parents and teachers in 
which he participated some years ago, 
One of the members of the commit- 
tee had been using the word integra- 
tion repeatedly in her statements re- 
garding the matter under consideration 
but was entirely unable to give a lucid 
definition of the word when asked to 
do so by another member of the group. 
She had heard educators talking a great 
deal about integration and its desira- 
bility, and, anxious to have the best in 
education, was for integration too, but 
she did not know what it meant. 

The use of so-called “weasel” words 
is also responsible for many failures 
in communication. To plead for an 
adequate guidance program, for ex- 
ample, without describing in some de- 
tail the nature of the program desired 
is to leave those with whom one is 
trying to communicate with no clear 
idea of the kind and extent of guid- 
ance services desired. 


Failure to Recognize Communication 
as a Two-Way Process 


Effective communication is depend- 
ent upon interaction. Unless one reads 
or listens there is no communication. 
Unless the person or persons to whom 
a communication is directed give their 
attention to it and make some response 
to it, the effectiveness of the communi- 
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cation is negligible. A high quality of 
communication requires the thoughtful 
attention of the communicators and 
plenty of opportunity for them to re- 
act to one another’s presentations. 
Many curriculum workers have not 
recognized that communication is a 


“two-way process. All too familiar is 


the person in the central office who 
spends his time making speeches to 
groups of teachers and parents and 
collecting and writing bulletins, guides, 
books, and the like which are sent in 
an endless stream to the classroom 
teacher. Because he has literally ex- 
hausted himself telling them how to 
improve their instructional practices 
he does not understand why so little 
change results from his efforts. What 
he often does not see is that his failure 
is in large part one of communication. 
Teachers do not take his advice for 
several reasons. Perhaps some of them 
do not understand what he means by 
what he says and writes, or they may 
not consider it important. Some of 
them may have other ideas as to the 
best way to improve instruction. Be- 
cause there is little or no opportunity 
for exchange of ideas and opinions, 
the curriculum specialist in such a 
situation as this has no way of know- 
ing that he is not making himself clear, 
or that his audience is not interested 
in what he is saying or writing, or 
that many of them also have good 
ideas for improving the educational 
program. 

Of course factors other than com- 
munication (such as organization for 
curriculum development) contribute 
to the success or failure of efforts to 


improve learning. However, quality 
of communication is one very im- 
portant factor in any program of cur- 
riculum improvement. 


Lack of Skill in and Understanding of 
Use of Tools of Communication 


The results that are obtained 
through use of the various tools of 
communication depend not only on 
the nature of the tools themselves but 
to a very great degree upon the skill 
and understanding with which they 
are used. And it must be admitted that 
many teachers and other educational 
workers are not too effective in their 
use of communication tools. One com- 
mon weakness is the tendency to be 
pedantic in both speaking and writing. 

While written and spoken words 
are powerful instruments of communi- 
cation (and every effort should be 
made to use them with greatest effec- 
tiveness), educators are prone to rely 
solely on these media for communicat- 
ing with their fellow workers, pupils, 
and the public. Although they know 
about the other common media of 
communication, they do not use them 
as frequently as they might. Habit and 
the fact that their instruction in com- 
munication dealt almost entirely with 
verbal techniques are probably the 
reasons why they use the written and 
spoken word so much in their attempts 
to communicate with others. Failure 
to use pictures, charts, graphs, and 
maps as aids to the clarification of ideas 
is to weaken one’s efforts to communi- 
cate with others. 

The unattractive appearance of 
some written communications is also 
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partly responsible for low-level com- 
munication that exists in some pro- 
grams of curriculum development. 
This is especially true of some mimeo- 
graphed materials. Narrow margins, 
crowded copy, indistinct type make 
such materials unattractive and diffi- 
cult to read. Consequently, in the ma- 
jority of cases the recipients file or 
discard them without reading them. 

Many parents, other laymen, and 
pupils, as well as professional educa- 
tional workers, lack skill as communi- 
cators because they are unaccustomed 
to speaking before groups or even to 
participating in small group discus- 
sions. They are inclined, therefore, to 
avoid situations in which it is neces- 
sary for them to take an active part 
in discussions. 

School people have often over- 
looked the fact that the child is one of 
the best means of communication with 
the home. Even in situations where this 
has been recognized, the educational 
workers have not always made the 
most effective use of this channel of 
communication with parents. Stand- 
ard practice is to give little or no at- 
tention to how the child reports and 
interprets at home his experiences in 
the school. 


Failure to Develop a Situation Favor- 
able to Good Communication 


The quality of the human relations 
has a definite bearing on the effective- 
ness of communication in a group. 
This is a point not thoroughly under- 
stood by all persons who have leader- 
ship responsibilities for curriculum de- 
velopment. In their enthusiasm to 
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move ahead they do not always allow 
time for people to get to know one 
another. If the members of a group 
are to admire and respect one another 
as individuals, be willing to listen to 
what each person has to say, and give 
serious consideration to his proposals 
for action they must be acquainted, 
Occasionally curriculum leaders err 
by concentrating so intently on the 
job to be done that they neglect to 
treat as people those with whom they 
are working. The result is that the 
curriculum leaders as persons and their 
attempts to communicate with others 
are rejected. 

Sometimes the selfish, domineering 
attitudes of one or more individuals 
in a group disrupt the development of 
good human relations. By such action 
they hinder the achievement of effec- 
tive communication so essential to con- 
structive group action. 

Trouble also comes when some 
member of the group says one thing 
but does another. Whether this is de- 
liberate or unintentional, inconsistency 
of action and professed intentions 
makes people distrustful and is a real 
barrier to effective communication. 
This is especially harmful when the 
individual at fault is the professional 
worker responsible for giving leader- 
ship and guidance to the program of 
instructional improvement. 

It is very easy to pay attention to 
only the most talkative members in the 
group and neglect the shy and retir- 
ing. This is a pitfall into which many 
a curriculum leader has fallen when 
he was trying to get group action on 
improvement of the educational pro- 
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gram. In letting the reticent ones fall 
by the wayside he has oftentimes lost 
some of the best thinkers in the group, 
and because he failed to help them be- 
come accepted, respected members of 
the group with full awareness of their 
stake in the enterprise, they soon with- 
drew from the project. Their con- 
tributions to the advancement of edu- 
cation were thus lost for they were no 
longer communicating with the group. 


Failure to Provide Time and Facilities 
for Effective Communication 


If teachers are to visit the homes of 
their pupils to secure information 
about them and to develop common 
understandings with parents and chil- 
dren relative to the educational pro- 
gram; if groups of teachers are to work 
together on the development of poli- 
cies and procedures for keeping rec- 
ords on the growth and development of 
their pupils; if teachers are to prepare 
written or oral reports of their suc- 
cessful practices; in short, if teachers 
and other educational workers are 
to do all the things expected of them 
in programs of cooperative curriculum 
development, they will need time in 
which to do them. It is a great mistake 
to expect them to do these things as 
extras. Professional educational work- 
ers should, of course, give some of 
their own time to improving them- 
selves as teachers, supervisors, or ad- 
ministrators, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to do the entire job in their 
so-called free time. 

In addition to time, persons engaged 
in cooperative curriculum improve- 
ment programs frequently need special 
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facilities and the services of competent 
specialists in order to present their 
ideas and proposals effectively. There 
is often need for a camera or a drawing 
board as well as the ubiquitous dupli- 
cating machine. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


While the obstacles discussed above 
are a real hindrance to the effective 
communication essential in a program 
of cooperative action designed to im- 
prove learning, they are not insur- 
mountable. Actually, many of them 
can be overcome rather easily if one is 
aware of their existence and will take 
common-sense steps to eliminate them. 

For the assistance of those who are 
interested in improving the quality of 
communication in their group activi- 
ties focused on curriculum improve- 
ment the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. Develop good human relations. 
A person responsible for leadership in 
a curriculum improvement program 
should give careful attention to the 
development of a good relationship 
between himself and other individuals 
and groups with whom he works. 
Attention should also be given to fos- 
tering a friendly, mutually respectful 
relationship among various individuals 
and groups. 

There are many things he can do to 
achieve these goals. First, he must de- 
velop a genuine interest in and con- 
cern about those with whom he has 
contact. He should take time to learn 
about their interests and the things they 
are doing. Special effort should be 
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made to encourage the reticent indi- 
viduals to participate. When strangers 
appear they should be introduced to 
the group and made to feel welcome. 
Every worth-while contribution, no 
matter how modest, should be re- 
spected. On the other hand, the effer- 
vescent, highly vocal persons should 
not be allowed to dominate the group. 

It is also extremely important that 
persons engaged in group undertak- 
ings, especially those in positions of 
leadership and responsibility, be truth- 
ful and dependable. Lack of veracity 
or reliability is detrimental to com- 
munication. 

2. Provide for interchange of ideas. 
Interaction between communicators 
can be secured in a variety of ways. 
Small committees permit individuals 
greater opportunity to express them- 
selves than if they work only in large 
groups. Arranging for teachers, par- 
ents, other laymen, and pupils to meet 
with directors, principals, and super- 
visors as well as with one another en- 
courages two-way communication. It 
is also helpful to invite persons who are 
usual recipients of bulletins, committee 
reports, and the like to express their 
reactions either in meetings or by writ- 
ten response. Group discussion is usu- 
ally improved when the members of 
the group are seated in a circle rather 
than in rows with everyone facing the 
discussion leader. While many tech- 
niques may be used to achieve an in- 
terchange of ideas, those which provide 
for face-to-face communication in 
small informal situations are most pro- 
ductive. 

3. Communicate at the level of in- 
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terest and understanding. A simple, 
direct style of speaking and writing is 
much more easily understood than one 
which employs long and complex 
sentences and a vocabulary of techni- 
cal and abstract terms. Written and 
oral communications are also more ef- 
fective in most instances if they con- 
tain illustrative examples. 

The effectiveness of one’s written 
and oral communications is also greatly 
increased when they are directed to- 
ward the interests of the person or 
persons with whom one is trying to 
communicate. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to select and prepare curriculum 
materials that deal with matters of 
concern to those who are expected to 
use them. 

Sometimes it is necessary to use a 
language other than English in order 
to communicate with parents. The staff 
of a school that had a large number of 
pupils who came from homes in which 
Spanish was spoken found that they 
were much more successful in develop- 
ing good relationships with parents 
when they were able to secure the 
services of a Spanish-speaking teacher 
to visit the parents in their homes and 
talk with them in their native tongue. 

4. Secure common understanding 
of terms. Progressive education, core 
curriculum, and other such educational 
labels should be used with caution. 
Unless the meanings of these terms 
are clear to everyone, it is desirable to 


take time to clarify them right at the | 


beginning. Also, as an aid to effective 
communication as well as to clarity of 
thinking it is good practice to describe 
what it is one is talking about. 
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5. Use a variety of media. While 
every effort should be made to use 
written documents as effectively as 
possible in curriculum development 
programs, attention should also be 
given to the use of films, filmstrips, 
slides, recordings, radio and television 
programs, dramatizations, and debates 
for communicating with individuals 
and groups about the educational pro- 
gram. Some of these media have 
greater appeal for certain groups of 

rsons and are frequently more easily 
understood than written materials. 
Some of the more recently produced 
educational films demonstrate quite 
clearly the effectiveness of the motion 
picture for portraying good educa- 
tional practices. A film of this type 
does more than tell the story, it takes 
those who see the film right into the 
situation and makes it real for them. 

While a variety of media should 
be used, attention should also be given 
to the fact that communication can 
be made still more effective when two 
or more of the various media are used 
together. Although showing a film of 
what a fifth-grade group did in a proj- 
ect of community betterment may be 
a more vivid way of communicating 
with others about this project than 
just telling about it, greater under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
project may be obtained by viewing 
the film and then discussing it with 
someone who participated in it. 

Greater attention should also be 
given to the child as a means of com- 
municating with the home and com- 
munity. Take time to help children 
understand educational aims and prac- 
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tices. In fact, make provision for them 
to participate in the development of 
the program. A child who understands 
the nature and purpose of the pro- 
gram in which he is engaged will do 
much to help his parents and friends 
to learn about it and become interested 
in it. The uninformed child often is 
responsible, unwittingly, for some of 
the distorted ideas parents and other 
laymen hold with regard to schools. 

6. Maintain a cooperative spirit in 
all communications. The coopera- 
tive approach to improving the cur- 
riculum demands more than lip service 
if it is to be successful. It must be sup- 
ported by positive action. Furthermore, 
there must be consistency of action. 
Whenever someone in the group re- 
sorts to autocratic methods, he dis- 
rupts the program of the group and 
makes it difficult for himself to con- 
tinue to function as a member of the 
organization. 

The need for action always con- 
sistent with the theory of the coopera- 
tive approach to curriculum improve- 
ment extends to the communications 
of the group. Reports, bulletins, films, 
speeches must all reflect a genuine ac- 
ceptance of the group approach. One 
sure way for a curriculum director or 
other status leader to stop the wheels of 
progress is to talk about working with 
teachers, parents, and pupils to improve 
learning and then to issue directives 
telling them what they should do. 
Such action causes disillusionment and 
resentment and certainly dampens the 
enthusiasm of those in the group for 
the work they have been doing, if it 
does not cause them to cease all efforts. 
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It may even create a situation in which 
the staff tends to work at cross-pur- 
poses with status leaders. This is but 
one example of the difficulties that 
arise when the cooperative spirit does 
not pervade communications con- 
cerned with the curriculum improve- 
ment program. 

7. Distribute materials with discre- 
tion. Even when curriculum mate- 
rials are of a high quality, too many of 
them at one time hinder rather than 
help the achievement of effective com- 
munication. Consequently, care should 
be taken not to overwhelm teachers 
and other persons engaged in coopera- 
tive curriculum endeavors with mate- 
rials. Materials should be distributed 
as they are needed and no more rapidly 
than they can be used. In one large 
school system the department of in- 
struction found that teachers were 
much more inclined to accept guides 
to instruction and to try the sugges- 
tions in them when they were distrib- 
uted one section at a time. A large 
document, or any considerable quan- 
tity of material, constitutes a formi- 
dable reading assignment. As a result 
a person is inclined to put it aside until 
he can find time to tackle it. This 
means that he often fails to read it all. 

The guides to instruction mentioned 
above were developed by groups of 
teachers. Undoubtedly another reason 
why they were accepted so readily 
was that no part of these guides was 
sent out to teachers without someone 
who had helped to prepare them going 
along to talk to the teachers about 
reasons for preparing them, what it was 
thought they could accomplish, and 


how they might be used best. This 
technique also makes it possible for 
those who are receiving the materials | 
to ask questions about them. It facili. | 
tates two-way communication and ex- 
emplifies the combination of two | 
media of communication. 

8. Provide needed facilities, mate- 
rials, and services. If curriculum 
workers are to make use of a variety 
of media of communication, they will 
have to have such equipment as dupli- 
cators, cameras, drawing boards, T- 
squares, and lettering devices and such } 
materials as poster board, show-card 
paint, film, and glass slides. On occa- 
sion they may need the services of pro- 
fessional photographers, artists, and 
printers. Provision should be made in 
school budgets for these facilities, ma- 
terials, and services, and administrative 
arrangements should be made for pro- | 
curing them as needed. 

9. Provide time for commmunication. | 
The importance of time for committee 
meetings and other activities involved 
in cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment which enables workers to con- 
municate with one another was ind | 
cated earlier in this discussion. In order 
to free teachers from their routine re- | 
sponsibilities so that they may partici 
pate in these activities, some schools 
dismiss classes early a few afternoons 
each semester. It is sometimes possible 
to arrange the class schedule so that 
teachers who are likely to need to; 
work together have their free periods 
at the same time. The use of substitute 
teachers to free teachers for a day (and 
sometimes longer) so they can work 
with others on special projects is 4\ 
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growing practice. Some schools now 
hire teachers on a yearly basis with one 
month of vacation, thereby enabling 
teachers to have a period of four weeks 
or more when school is not in session 
to work on problems of curriculum 
improvement. All these procedures 
give more time for teachers to com- 
municate with one another and with 
others engaged in improving learning. 

10. Insist on attractive publications 
and pictorial and graphic materials of 
high technical quality. If the layout 
is attractive, if the paper is of high 
quality, and if the printing job is good, 
a publication is much more likely to be 
read than if the print is poor and the 
material is crowded. Similarly, photo- 
graphs in which the composition and 


lighting are good are much more ef- 
fective as a means of communication 
than those which lack a center of in- 
terest or which are of poor quality. 

It is obvious that the communication 
value of posters that are well illustrated 
and have brief, pointed, legible cap- 
tions is far greater than the value of 
those with lengthy captions which do 
not contrast distinctly with the back- 
ground. 


Effective communication is essen- 
tial to a cooperative program of cur- 
riculum development. Constant and 
thoughtful attention should be devoted 
to finding and eliminating obstacles to 
high quality communication in group 
action on the improvement of learning. 
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HE expansion of educational op- 
portunities for all is one of the 
most critical present-day needs in the 
democratic world. Better education 
for all peoples in such widely separated 
areas as the West Indies, South Africa, 
the Sudan, and the United States is 
being delayed, however, by common 
problems and antagonisms that act as 
barriers to educational progress and 
cooperation among various cultural 
groups. 
Three major needs must be met in 
providing greater educational advan- 


* A Conference on Educational Problems of 
Special Cultural Groups was held at Teachers 
College from August 18 to September 7, 1949. 
Sponsored by the College, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Education of London Univer- 
sity and the Conference of State Directors of 
Negro Education, and financed by grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board, the occasion brought 70 key 
educators together for three weeks of informal 
group exploration of common problems. Par- 
ticipants included white and Negro educators 
from Great Britain, various parts of Africa, the 
West Indies, and the United States. The de- 
liberations of the representatives at the Con- 
ference were recorded in a report (unpub- 
lished), the highlights of which are given 
herein. 

Professor Bigelow acted as Coordinator of 
the Conference dealt with in this article, and 
Mr. Bauer served as Administrative Assistant. 


tages for all people. These are: im- 
proved adaptation of education to 
community needs; increased numbers 
of adequately prepared teachers and 
administrators; and extended coordi- 
nation of educational programs on the 
community, state, national, and in- 
ternational levels. 


ADAPTING EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 


TO 


Progress in the achievement of 
greater educational advantages for all 
cultural groups is delay ed by the 
failure of education to serve basic com- 
munity needs. Recognizing this failure 


the Conference report states the case | 


for a more functional type of educa 
tion: 


To be effective education must be 
indigenous to the situation in which tt 
functions—dealing with the environ 
ment, geared to individual and com 
munity needs, and creating an under- 
standing of the local community and it 


relationships with other communities / 


and the larger world. 


The achievement of this goal in 
terms of a more effective education 


for all people is universally retarded | 
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by the hold which traditional subject- 
centered education has upon the imagi- 
nation of both educators and lay citi- 
zens, A further barrier to educational 
change is found in the suspicion and 
antagonism of representatives of less 
privileged peoples, who look upon 
departures from the traditional cur- 
riculum as efforts on the part of the 
dominant groups to provide them with 
an inferior type of education. Finally, 
deep maladjustments within society 
as a whole complicate the difficult task 
of revising the curriculum along more 
functional lines. Reference to one of 
the most far-reaching maladjustments 
affecting education in mixed cultural 
areas is made by the Conference re- 
port as follows: 


Many of the problems of racial, religi- 
ous, and international relationships which 
plague the world today from the local 
community to the international situa- 
tion have their roots deep in the malad- 
justments between rural and urban life. 
These maladjustments are not inevitable. 
They are the result of the lack of con- 
scious and effective effort to develop 
together these two segments of society 
in a manner which will make it possible 
for each to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. . . . In 
America the dramatic development of 
urban industrialism in recent years is 
creating economic conditions and atti- 
tudes which temporarily at least are fail- 
ing to develop strong, vigorous com- 
munities essential to the national welfare. 
In Africa, further urban industrial de- 
velopment indigenous to the needs and 
social patterns of each area is essential. 


A revitalized educational approach 
which commands the support of di- 
verse cultural groups must take cogni- 


zance of such major maladjustments 
and develop an educational program 
which encompasses the entire com- 
munity. 

The community-centered educa- 
tional program envisioned by the Con- 
ference requires a thorough mobiliza- 
tion of community resources. Em- 
phasizing that in most communities 
there are numerous forces and agencies 
which the schools have failed to enlist, 
the report calls for a dynamic educa- 
tional program utilizing all human re- 
sources, existing social institutions, 
and physical resources of the region. 
Viewing the mobilization of com- 
munity resources as an educational 
problem the report recommends that: 


The mobilization involve a commn- 
nity or mass education campaign, that 
is, a movement designed to promote bet- 
ter living for the whole community, 
with the active participation . . . of the 
community. The mobilization must be 
widespread, embracing all forces of bet- 
terment and including the whole field 
of community development whether 
undertaken by the government or by 
voluntary agencies. Thus in the field 
of agriculture it seeks the adoption 
of better methods of soil conservation, 
better methods of farming, better care 
of livestock; in the field of health it 
aims at promoting better sanitation, bet- 
ter water supplies, better methods of 
hygiene and infant and maternity wel- 
fare; in education it aims at the spread 
of literacy and of better methods of adult 
and childhood education. 


The mobilization of local resources 
requires educational leadership with a 
thorough orientation in community 
education and organization. With the 
school as the center of the campaign 
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it is the responsibility of educators, 
working in cooperation with other 
representatives of the community, to 
determine the educational needs of the 
people, to appraise the extent to which 
the existing program is meeting those 
needs, and to recommend effective 
procedures for improving the pro- 
gram. 

The report emphasizes the urgency 
of improved educational programs in 
rural areas where a large proportion 
of disadvantaged cultural groups live. 
Throughout Africa, the West Indies, 
and the United States there are areas 
in which the rural population must be 
provided with a functional education 
which will lead to better standards of 
living, more efficient agricultural pro- 
duction, and improved health and 
medical facilities. New local enter- 
prises must be encouraged in certain 
areas, in others the surplus population 
must be adequately trained for suitable 
vocations in near-by urban centers. 
Finally, community-centered educa- 
tion must encourage the emergence of 
a new set of values from the indige- 
nous cultures and patterns of living 
which will give strength and dignity 
to life in rural communities. 

In spite of the fact that in many 
areas the efficient use of local resources 
offers the only immediate means of 
educational progress, educators have 
been slow to recognize how resource- 
use can become an integral part of the 
curriculum. The report points out 
that: 

Integration of ideas on resource-use 


with the school subjects is highly possi- 
ble. This type of education helps chil- 
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dren to start where they are in a familiar 
environment of interest and needs, and 
it leads them in the direction they should 
go. If soil is eroded, if wild life is use- 
less to man, if minerals remain under- 
developed, the school faces the problem 
of helping people solve these real issues 
which confront them. If improvement 
in the development and wise utilization 
of resources is to be made, it must ulti- 
mately be achieved by the efforts of the 
people in the area. 


Central responsibility for the de- 
velopment of an effective resource- 
use program is placed upon the school. 
Significant progress in resource-use 
education is being made as a result of 
the experiments of the University of 


North Carolina and the University of | 
Educators are urged to | 


Kentucky, 
utilize these developments in adapting 
education to the communities in which 
they work. Numerous non-school 
agencies—both governmental and pn- 


vate—are conducting excellent edu- | 


cational programs upon which alert 
educators may draw in increasing the 
functional values of the school cur- 
riculum. The report observes that: 


Increasingly schools are calling on 
non-school agencies to assist them in the 
preparation of educational materials. 
This is a practical way to meet the 
problem of appropriate teaching ma- 
terials from the standpoint of accurate 
information and as an economy measure. 


Institutions of higher learning are 


viewed by the report as having 2 } 
in facilitating | 


special responsibility 
the adaptation of education to com- 
munity needs. Surveys conducted by 
colleges and universities should pro- 
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ments and changes in society as a 
whole. Those involved in research, 
teaching, and administration should 
strive to point up and clarify commu- 
nity and regional problems. Institu- 
tions of higher education have the 
responsibility of providing leaders in 
the fields of science, medicine, agri- 
culture, industry, and education who 
are trained to develop programs which 
more effectively meet the require- 
ments of the communities they serve. 
The procedures which various institu- 
tions, particularly those involved in 
teacher preparation, are utilizing to 
keep in touch with the needs of com- 
munities and to provide more effective 
community leadership are reported. 
Institutions are improving their pro- 


grams by: 


. Employi ing specialists who make a 
nady of the needs of particular key com- 
munities served by the college. These 
specialists then make the findings availa- 
ble to the college and guide the produc- 
tion of literature suitable to stimulate the 
people in the particular community to 
improve their living conditions. A good 
example of this college-community ap- 
proach via the school through literature 
is the Sloan Experiment conducted by 
the University of Kentucky School of 
Education. 

2. Employing instructors and lecturers 
who give part-time instruction in the 
college and devote the rest of their time 
to visiting schools and communities. 
Grambling College, Louisiana; Alabama 
State College, Montgomery; and Fort 
Valley College, Georgia, are examples. 

3. Welcoming state supervisors of 
education or representatives of educa- 
tional departments to conduct work- 
shops for teachers and supervisors on 
their campuses, thus bringing the ex- 


periences of the field workers into the 
college. The School of Education of 
Atlanta University, for example, follows 
this ea regularly. 

4. Working out an arrangement by 
which the college adopts a certain village 
or area as a special field of study = 
staff and students. Examples of this 
cedure are Wesley College, ah ne 
Gold Coast, and the Jeanes School, 
Chalimbana, Northern Rhodesia. Wesley 
College also arranges its work in such a 
way that members of the field staff and 
the college interchange periodically. 

5. Arranging for extended visits of 
every member of the staff to localities 
where former students are teaching. Wil- 
liam Murray Institute in Nyasaland sends 
each staff member out from four to six 
weeks each year to visit former students 
and to aid in community development 
programs. 

6. Enabling parties of students to make 
surveys of certain schools and school 
organizations in rural and urban com- 
munities. The Colonial Department of 
the London University Institute of Edu- 
cation uses this method extensively. 
These visits usually last about two w aie 
and each group works under the guid- 
ance of a tutor. 

7. Keeping in touch with past students 
and others by means of a monthly news- 
letter. Wesley College, Gold Coast, is 
an —_— 

8. Making provision for well-trained 
prospective teachers to take the places 
of teachers in service for a few weeks 
so that the latter may attend college 
during that period. Winthrop College, 
South Carolina, may be given as one 
example. 

g. Arranging their terms in such a 
way that they overlap with school terms, 
thus making i it easy for staff and students 
to visit schools without interference 
with college work. 


Finally, improving the quality of 
education for rural living requires 
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three essential developments, accord- 
ing to the Conference report: 


1. Raising salaries and improving the 
living conditions for all educators in 
rural areas. 

2. Increasing the size of the present 
rural school administrative units to 
adapt to the emerging social and eco- 
nomic pattern in rural areas and to pro- 
vide a sufficiently large tax-paying unit 
to enable payment of salaries comparable 
to those of teachers in urban areas. 

3. Developing integrated local, state, 
regional and nation-wide movements to 
adapt the curriculum to the major needs 
of rural people and to prepare teachers 
competent to make it effective in serv- 
ing their needs. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF ADE- 
QUATELY PREPARED EDUCATORS 


Educators who are prepared to ex- 
ercise leadership in developing an edu- 
cational program based upon local 
problems are urgently needed. To 
meet the educational requirements of 
the time, administrators with a new 
point of view and improved skills and 
techniques must be provided. In the 
words of the Conference report: 


These new leaders must be in the fore- 
front of the thinking of citizens in com- 
munities with reference to what these 
citizens want their schools to contribute 
toward the improvement of human and 
material resources. . . . They must de- 
liberately choose to be educational 
leaders rather than devoting their ener- 
gies to the trivia of administration. Auto- 
cratic practices must be supplanted by 
democratic processes. They must have 
the ability to organize and lead school 
and community groups in successful 
planning for school development in or- 
der that the school may meet the de- 
mands of the people it serves. 
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Administrative leaders capable of 
effective work in mixed cultural 
groups must be well-grounded in the 
theory and practice of educational de- 
mocracy. Respect for the worth, dig- 
nity, and potentialities of the indi- 
vidual is basic in the administrator’s 
philosophy. Administrators must be 
able to establish effective working re- 
lationships with individuals and groups 
in such a manner as to lead them into 
involvement in and cooperation for 
improved community education pro- 
grams. Understanding how individuals 
grow and develop, how productive 
group relations are established, and 
how new leadership is trained are all 
essential abilities. Such abilities require 
preparation in the fields of general 
psychology, social psychology, soci- 
ology, and group and community or- 
ganization in addition to a thorough 
background in educational theory 
and methods. 

The report emphasizes other abili- 
ties which leaders should possess. 
Among these abilities are knowing 
how: 

1. To facilitate the recognition and 
identification of the most pressing prob- 
lems faced by groups through individual 
and group discussion, community sur- 
veys, and community programs. 

2. To stimulate groups to formulate 
proposals for the solution of their prob- 
lems by group study and experimenta- 
tion. 

3. To assist and guide groups in secur- 
ing and utilizing facts as a basis for the 
solution of problems. 

4. To assist groups in developing co- 
operative action programs which utilize 
the best efforts of all community repre- 
sentatives and the available resources. 
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Developing leaders of the calibre 
needed will require the expansion of 
pre-service and in-service education 
programs which emphasize such tech- 
niques as workshops, field projects, 
and apprenticeship experiences. These 
techniques should provide experiences 
that will help leaders see the total 
function of the school, that will offer 
opportunities for self-analysis and 
evaluation, and that will give training 
in skills that may be used in working 
with professional and lay groups. 

Some promising trends in the train- 
ing of administrative leaders and the 
development of democratic proce- 
dures are emphasized in the report: 


1. The cooperative development of 
professionally planned programs for the 
training of democratic leadership. 

2. Increased application of demo- 
cratic procedures throughout the educa- 
tional system, from the chief administra- 
tive office to the individual classroom. 

3. Extended provisions for more peo- 
ple to take part in studying communi- 
ties continuously, helping to find solu- 
tions to problems and participating in 
the solution. 

4. The important emerging emphasis 
on distributing the thinking, the plan- 
ning, and the making of decisions to all 
those affected by the decisions. 

5. An increasing tendency to encour- 
age experiments which seek to develop 
educational programs that more effec- 
tively meet demands made upon the 
school. 

6. Increased application of the knowl- 
edge available in the field of group dy- 
namics to the working relationships of 
all lay and professional groups con- 
cerned with the school. 

7. The development of closer cooper- 
ation between pre-service and in-service 
education of administrative leaders so 
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that one will serve to complement the 
other in producing well-rounded demo- 
cratic leadership. 

8. The emphasis on greater coordina- 
tion and interaction of all agencies in the 
community, frequently through educa- 
tional leadership, to raise standards of 
living. 

g. The increasing amount of attention 
being given to professional techniques, 
organizational skills, and leadership traits 
when training administrative leaders in 
order to weld together more effectively 
all professional personnel for the purpose 
of achieving desirable goals in education. 


Increasing the numbers of ade- 
quately prepared teachers through ex- 
panded pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams was found to be of urgent im- 
portance in all areas represented at 
the Conference. Thus the shortage of 
adequately trained teachers is as deep 
a concern in the Sudan, the Gold 
Coast, Tanganyika, and the island of 
Jamaica as it is in Maryland, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Texas. Moreover, the 
causes of the shortage are similar: for 
example, low salaries, poor working 
conditions, insecurity of tenure, and 
lack of professional status. In all these 
and other places represented at the 
Conference, however, efforts are be- 
ing made to reduce these obstacles and 
to expand and improve programs of 
teacher preparation. For all Confer- 
ence members recommended better 
publicity respecting needs, more vig- 
orous recruitment of prospective 
teachers, increased provision of schol- 
arships, and the cooperation of educa- 
tors and laymen in upgrading school 
and teacher-preparing programs. 

Conference participants particularly 
stressed the need for greater emphasis 
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upon democratic values, processes, 
and practices. Democracy must be 
strengthened by the equalization of 
opportunities for all cultural groups 
in society. According to the Confer- 
ence report: 


There is need for a new vitality to per- 
meate democratic civilization. Changes 
brought about by world events demand 
a new education. This education must 
clearly present the challenge to 
strengthen and extend democracy as 
well as to protect and cherish it. Among 
other things, education must now seek 
very definitely to raise the level of liv- 
ing of all human beings and to alter and 
develop patterns of behavior in con- 
formity to democratic ideas. 


The report goes on to emphasize 
the following four points: 


1. Teachers of prospective teachers 
should themselves have an adequate phi- 
losophy of life. The relevance of this 
philosophy to democratic concepts and 
practices is most important. 

2. The curriculum must be oriented 
in terms of the personal needs of stu- 
dents and adapted to local needs. 

3. The dignity and rights of the in- 
dividual must be recognized and re- 
spected. Such recognition must _per- 
meate the entire teacher-preparing pro- 
gram. 

4. The prospective teacher must be 
helped to recognize, accept, and fulfill 
his obligations to society. 


Examples of the prevailing failure 
to adapt the curriculum to the per- 
sonal needs of students are noted as 
follows: 


In various parts of Africa tribal or- 
ganizations are breaking up and educa- 
tion is not offering an adequate substi- 
tute; a gap exists between the educated 
and the masses which often results in a 


conflict of loyalties or no loyalties at all, 
In the Southern States of the United 
States there is a need to keep abreast of 
modern developments without placing 
undue premium on purely academic 
training to the detriment of a fuller per- 
sonality development. All are faced with 
the problem of adjusting the teacher to 
his environment so effectively that emi- 
gration from the rural areas will be re- ) 
duced and teachers will be turned to | 
greater community service. The adjust- 
ment has to take place in a situation 
fraught with prejudice. This emotion- 
charged atmosphere is considered the 
greatest hindrance to the development 
of an adequate philosophy of life. 





The importance of an understand- 
ing of child growth and development, 
on the part of the prospective teacher, 
is urged in a passage that concludes; 





This knowledge must induce an ap- 
preciation of the power of genetic fac- 
tors plus the external and internal forces 
which play upon the nature of the child, 
Class, caste, and color, with their im- 
plications and devastating impact on per- | 
sonality, must be considered in a multi- 
racial situation. 





The report also recommends that | 
teacher education should turn the at- 
tention of the prospective teacher to- 
wards his own community by such 
means as the following: 


1. Study projects by individual stu- 
dents which furnish material for out- 
lining and discussing community pro 
grams. 

2. More emphasis on courses designed } 
to make the student understand himself 
in relation to the community. 

3. Practice teaching to be done in the 
respective areas of study, student teachers 
being expected to live in the community | 
for a period of time, and being required | 
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to show evidence of some community 
project attempted on the basis of pro- 
grams outlined in class. Conservation of 
soil, clothing, and food is a fruitful area, 
for example. 


In-service programs of teacher edu- 
cation were recognized by the Con- 
ference as extremely important in in- 
creasing the number of professionally 
competent teachers. The report states 
that: 


Today the constantly changing social 
scene and the rapidity with which new 
developments in education are emerging 
make it imperative that the education of 
teachers be recognized as a continuous 
process of professional growth. Because 
of this growth factor, it is essential that 
teachers should be able to receive satis- 
factory opportunities of in-service ex- 
perience in addition to pre-service prepa- 
ration. 


In adapting in-service programs to 
the needs of special cultural groups 
the report suggests that certain matters 
should receive particular attention. 
These include the varying patterns of 
individual human growth and develop- 
ment, the types of community life, 
the system of leadership in various 
groups, and the nature of curriculum 
organization and its relation to the 
experiences of learners. 

The successful in-service program 
should provide experience in: 


1. Defining community needs by prac- 
tical observation. 

2. Practice in simple techniques re- 
lated to the improvement of local situa- 
tions. 

3. Maximum application of local re- 
sources to specific problems. 

4. Organizing curriculum experiences 
in relation to local community needs. 


Conference members devoted con- 
siderable time to discussing problems 
of stimulating, organizing, and admin- 
istering in-service programs. British 
participants felt no envy of the credit- 
and-certification whips widely em- 
ployed in the United States, preferring 
to rely on direct concern for their pro- 
fessional growth on the part of the 
teachers who attend refresher courses 
and the like. Few Americans cared to 
argue the point. On the other hand, 
the overseas visitors were most favora- 
bly impressed by the linkages de- 
veloped in_ this country between 
teacher-educating institutions and agri- 
cultural extension services. All agreed 
that more money and better leader- 
ship were needed in the in-service field, 
and that a balanced and cooperative 
relating of central and local organiza- 
tions and an integrated system of 
representative advisory boards at local, 
district, provincial, and national levels 
would prove helpful. 

As regards specific techniques likely 
to “prove useful in providing teachers 
with experiences which will liberate 
their talents, alter their modes of think- 
ing, add to their store of knowledge, 
promote competence in their profes- 
sional duties, and promote the develop- 
ment of skill in cooperating with others 
in attacking the problems of major 
concern to all involved,” the report 
makes several suggestions. Among 
these are consultative councils includ- 
ing wide educational, social service, 
and lay representation, local study 
groups, workshops, work conferences, 
refresher courses, professional pro- 
grams of teachers’ associations, co- 
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operation with parent-teacher as- 
sociations and young people’s organi- 
zations, and the more effective dis- 
semination of professional informa- 
tion through libraries, broadcasting, 
and visual media. 


EXTENDED COORDINATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The development of cooperative 
techniques for the improvement of 
educational programs was of para- 
mount interest to all Conference par- 
ticipants. It was noted that successful 
projects on local or regional levels in- 
variably attack problems of common 
concern to all racial or religious groups 
in the area. Attitudes and prejudices 
which often render cooperation im- 
possible are overcome by concentra- 
tion on a common goal such as better 
housing, improved health facilities, or 
more adequate educational programs 
for all groups. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of intergroup cooperation listed 
by the report is in Uganda. There the 
local Education Authority for each 
district is composed of representation 
from the central government (British), 
the local native government (Afri- 
can), and the owners of the schools 
(Catholics, Protestants, and Moslems, 
Europeans and Africans, men and 
women). The Authority with its 
broad representation in all delibera- 
tions decides on the planning and de- 
velopment of education in the District 
and allocates the funds available. The 
Advisory Council on African Educa- 
tion, similarly representative, advises 
the central government on all matters 
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of policy and practice in African ed- 
ucation. The Uganda Educational As- 
sociation, an unofficial body, has repre- 
sentatives from all races and religious 
groups working together on projects 
of common educational concern. 

In one of the Southern States of 
the United States the recognized in- 
equalities between educational facili- 
ties for white and Negro races resulted 
in the calling together by state au- 
thorities of educational leaders of both 
races for study, discussion, and sug- 
gested action. The nature, amount, 
and seriousness of the inequalities were 
discussed. As a result of the delibera- 
tions the conference voted unani- 
mously to recommend equality of 
schools for all children, white or 
Negro. The report states that: 


Following the joint state conference 
the State Board of Education, the 
State Teachers Association (white and 
Negro), and the State Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers (white and Negro) 
passed similar resolutions. These organi- 
zations representing a membership of 
over one hundred thousand persons pro- 
vided a climate of opinion in which sub- 
divisions of the state, local school units, 
and higher institutions might improve 
actual practices. 


A similar development in Great 
Britain, where both races are cooperat- 
ing for improved graduate education 
for Africans, is reported as follows: 


In 1944 it was decided to extend the 
facilities provided in the Colonial De- 
partment of the University of London 
Institute of Education to experienced 
African non-graduate teachers. . . . With 
very few exceptions in the early stages 
of the postwar activities all the white 
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students were university graduates and 
the great majority of the Africans were 
non-graduates. The organizing of ~ 
rate courses on the grounds of differ- 
ences of academic status might have led 
to the growth of a sense of being given 
inferior opportunities on the part of 
the Africans. No such distinction was 
made. In fact, systematic efforts were 
made by all members of the staff to show 
clearly that in some respects the students 
from Africa, by virtue of their experi- 
ence, had more to give than had their 
better qualified, in the academic sense, 
white colleagues. This feature was par- 
ticularly clear in seminars and discussion 
groups. . . 


Several examples of cooperative re- 
lationships in the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers in various 
parts of the South are given in the 
report: 


1. Student teachers participating in 
county-wide meetings where the county 
superintendent, the elementary super- 
visor, and the Jeanes supervisor work 
with Negro teachers. 

2. Students in white colleges work- 
ing with Negro students in preparing 
materials for a survey of health problems. 

3. Interracial study groups from white 
colleges and Negro colleges meeting once 
a month on the campus of one of the 
colleges. 

4. Certification workshops in which 
white and Negro teachers work together 
in setting up standards and regulations 
for certifying teachers. 

5. Jeanes supervisors and white super- 
visors planning and working together on 
problems found in their communities. 


Additional activities indicating in- 
creased group cooperation are listed 
in connection with the 4-H clubs and 
agricultural extension services, various 
representative educational committees, 
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and the work of the Southern Regional 
Council on the local, state, and re- 
gional level. Throughout all the areas 
represented at the conference there 
was reported increasing evidence of 
school and community cooperation, 
the development of concerted efforts 
on the part of schools and colleges to 
meet group problems, and coordina- 
tion of effort, both private and govern- 
mental. 

Interracial and intergroup coopera- 
tion on all levels is, however, being 
delayed because of inadequate channels 
of communication between educators 
in various Communities and countries. 
There is need for more extensive inter- 
change of information and materials 
concerning educational programs. The 
necessity of creating organizational 
channels for planning and coordinat- 
ing educational programs is suggested 
by the report in these words: 


Since the world is being brought closer 
together there is need for greater coor- 
dination in the planning of world-wide 
programs of educational effort. Not 
only do we suggest a leadership that is 
conscious of changing conditions, we 
make the further proposal that the edu- 
cators, even though they may work in 
schools and departments that are physi- 
cally separated from one another, over- 
come this separation by entering into 
contractual and cooperative agreements. 
The agreements that are herein envi- 
sioned would allow isolated areas to avail 
themselves of the leadership that is 
needed in solving a particular problem 
and in the exchange of personnel. There- 
fore, setting up an administrative struc- 
ture on international, national, state, and 
local levels which permits the develop- 
ment of this leadership is important. 
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Specific proposals for the exchange 
of information, the coordination of 
effort, the training of personnel, and 
the development of effective local, re- 
gional, and international organization 
were made by the Conference. The 
following recommendations are sug- 
gested for serious consideration: 


1. The organization of local and re- 
gional conferences for educators deal- 
ing with special cultural groups. For 
example, the African delegates to the 
conference might organize one or more 
regional organizations. Periodic meetings 
would be held for the consideration of 
educational problems and the exchange 
of ideas. Interim relations might be 
maintained and developed through the 
exchange of mimeographed reports of 
information and projects. In like manner 
the groups in the Southern part of the 
United States might form one or more 
regional organizations for the same pur- 
poses. 

2. The frequent sponsorship of inter- 
national conferences of representative 
educators from various cultural groups. 
Such a conference every two or three 
years would give continuity to the pro- 
grams developing in various areas and 
implement the exchange of information 
concerning programs and activities. It 
was also felt that a periodic international 
conference of this type would offer a 
means whereby small groups of consul- 
tants from America and Africa might 
have the opportunity of working in both 
continents through the regional organi- 
zations. This would provide for increas- 
ing expertness in dealing with the prob- 
lems of special cultural groups. 

3. The establishment of a center of 
African education and African affairs 
at some appropriate American univer- 
sity. Such a center would serve several 
very urgent needs. One of the most im- 
portant ‘of these needs is for a teaching 
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and research center which would train 
selected American and African personnel 
for service in colleges and for consulta- 
tive posts within the various African 
governments. Another important service 
would be the guidance of African stu- 
dents who come to America for advanced 
education and work experience. An ad- 
ditional need which a center of this type 
might serve is in the area of coordination 
of working relationships between various 
religious and private organizations s on- 
soring educational programs in Attica 
Once established such a center would 
be used as a medium for the exchange of 
information, personnel, and educational 
techniques. 


THE CONFERENCE EXPERIENCE 


The above account has. stressed 
certain of the more emphatic findings 
of the Conference on Educational 
Problems of Special Cultural Groups. 
Some things should be added regard- 
ing the values that participants gained 
from their experience together. 

Fundamentally the Conference was 
a demonstration of the worth of that 
way of working which members rec- 
ommended for widespread employ- 
ment. The topics towards which the 
six study groups directed their atten- 
tion had been selected through a can- 
vass of the concerns of those who were 
to be present. Each group was repre- 
sentative as to race and nationality. 
Rapid acquaintance and understanding 
were promoted in various ways. The 
urgency of common professional con- 
cerns and the conviction that all par- 
ticipants had something to teach as 
well as something to learn created a 
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sense of unity and an atmosphere con- | 


ducive to satisfyi ing progress. 
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The Conference experience was in- 
tensive. Study groups met daily for 
extended periods. A series of helpful 
lectures provided special stimulation. 
Conditions facilitated informal discus- 
sions. A special library was available. 
Visits to Lake Success and Hyde Park, 
and various recreational excursions 


around New York provided variety 
and promoted acquaintance. No one 
present at the moving concluding ses- 
sion could have doubted that differ- 
ences of race, religion, and nationality 
are of minor importance when men and 
women of good will join in a great 
and common cause. 























Toward a More Common Common School 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


INSTRUCTOR IN SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ei less than a century and a 
quarter ago, a young Virginia 
Federalist mamed Charles Fenton 
Mercer delivered a discourse on popu- 
lar education before a joint meeting 
of the American Whig and Cliosophic 
Societies at Princeton, New Jersey.’ 
His address stands as a prime example 
of an analysis of American society that 
has influenced the course of our educa- 
tional thought and practice down to 
the present period. 

Mercer’s argument held the new 
nation’s most distinctive feature to be 
its republican form of government. 
On the strength of this fact, he saw 
the most important end of education in 
America as “the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the great body of the 
people.” If, he maintained, every sub- 
ject of an absolute monarchy has a 
deep and abiding interest in the educa- 
tion of the hereditary prince, then 
“Where is the citizen of the United 
States, who is either so exalted, or so 
obscure, as not to be compelled, if 
he think at all, to regard the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, by popular in- 
struction, as the primary and indis- 
pensable object of all our literary and 

1Charles Fenton Mercer, A Discourse on 


Popular Education. Princeton, New Jersey, 
September 26, 1826. 
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social institutions.” ? Thus Mercer en- 
visioned a broad and inclusive educa- 
tional program granting to the people 
the power to keep themselves free. It 
would enable them, he argued, to | 
guard undelegated powers against 
usurpation, to cause those who exer- | 
cised delegated powers to remain 
within “circumscribed spheres,” to pre- 
vent maladministration of laws, and to 
train officers of government. This was, 
for Mercer, the “political necessity of ; 
education.” 

Equally important in his analysis, if 
not more so, was his conception of the 
“social necessity of education.” Mer- 
cer viewed the growing capitalism 
of commerce and industry that in- 
creasingly colored the American scene 
as one of the prime forces which had 
challenged the landed aristocracy in 
Europe and broken its back in the 
United States. Nevertheless, he went ' 
on to say, “that spirit which splits up | 
estates by alienation, has, for its cor- 
relative, the spirit of gain which re- 
unites, enlarges, and improves them.” 
When coupled with a growing division 
of labor, this spirit had a tendency to 
occasion among the various classes | 
“not only a great disparity of _ leisure 


2 Ibid., p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 22. 
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and knowledge, but a more dangerous 
inequality of wealth and comfort.’’* 
Such inequalities would only lead to 
the growing inefhciency and eventual 
destruction of the republican system. 
It was again to the school that Mercer 
turned in his effort to find a correc- 
tive influence. 


If it be one of the most salutary effects 
of popular instruction, to diminish the 
evils arising to social order from too 
great a disparity of wealth, it should be 
sO dispensed as to place the common- 
wealth with regard to all her children, 
in the relation of a common mother. .. .° 

Intellectual and moral worth consti- 
tute in America our only nobility; and 
this high distinction is placed by the 
laws, and should be brought in fact, 
within the reach of every citizen. ... 

Where distinct ranks exist in society, 
it may be plausibly objected to the in- 
tellectual improvement of the lower 
classes of the community, that it will in- 
vert the public sentiment, or impose on 
the privileged orders the necessity of 
proportional exertion to protect them- 
selves from the scorn of their inferiors. 
But the equality on which our institutions 
are founded, cannot be too intimately 
interwoven in the habits of thinking 
among our youth; and it is obvious that 
it would be greatly promoted by their 
continuence together, for the longest 
possible period, in the same schools of 
juvenile instruction; to sit upon the 
same forms; engage in the same com- 
petitions; partake of the same recreations 
and amusements, and pursue the same 
studies, in connexion with each other; 
under the same discipline, and in obedi- 
ence to the same authority.® 


Mercer saw in this ideal of an equaliz- 


4 Tbid., p- 21. 
5 lbid., p- 58. 
6 Ibid., p- 76. 


ing or leveling education a means of 
perpetuating American republicanism 
by preventing differences in economic 
status from undermining its social 
foundations. 

It is important to note at this point 
the two principal assumptions under- 
lying Mercer’s argument, for they 
constitute the rationale behind the 
early nineteenth century public school 
movement. First, Mercer assumed 
that knowledge would make men free 
—that it would enable them to govern 
themselves in an enlightened and 
judicious manner. Second, he assumed 
that common association in the school- 
room would give rise to feelings of 
amity and harmony among groups of 
children from widely divergent back- 
grounds. Within the two assumptions 
lies a conception of the common 
school as an institution for the con- 
tinuing regeneration and progress of 
American republican society. 

During the next decade, the kind of 
argument set forth by Mercer was 
enunciated with increasing vigor 
throughout the Union. Perhaps the 
first to take up the cry were the in- 
tellectuals of the grow ing labor or- 
ganizations in the eastern cities.’ Inas- 
much as these early labor unions took 
the form of social protest movements, 
it is not difficult to see why the cry of 


* See, for instance, Report of Joint Com- 
mittee of the Working Men’s Republican Polit- 
ical Association of Southwark and the Work- 
ing Men’s Republican Associations of the 
Northern Liberties and of the City, Working- 
man’s Advocate (New York), 1, No. 19 (March 
6, 1830), p. 1 and Robert Dale Owen, “Six 
Essays on Public Education,” Workingman’s 
Advocate (New York), I, No. 25 (April 17, 
1830), p. 4; I, No. 26 (April 24, 1830), p. 4; 
I, No. 27 (May 1, 1830). 
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“Universal, Free, Equal, and Republi- 
can Education” would appear at the 
head of their first social and political 
platforms. Even more so, however, 
did the argument color the writings, 
speeches, and programs for action 
of the growing educational reform 
group.” Among the best illustrations 
of the optimism of their position is a 
short excerpt from the writings of 
Samuel Lewis, first superintendent of 
common schools in Ohio: 


Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, in- 
cluding rich and poor—send them in 
childhood to the same school—let them 
join in the same sports, read and spell in 
the same classes, until their different 
circumstances fix their business for life: 
some go to the field, some to the me- 
chanic’s shop, some to merchandize: one 
becomes eminent at the bar, another in 
the pulpit: some become wealthy; the 
majority live on with a mere competency 
—a few are reduced to beggary! But let 
the most eloquent orator, that ever 
mounted a western stump, attempt to 
prejudice the minds of one part against 
the other—and so far from succeeding, 
the poorest of the whole would consider 
himself insulted, and from his own 
knowledge stand up in defence of his 
more fortunate schoolmate.® 


Educational and _noneducational 
journals alike joined in the cause of 
common education, while the utter- 
ances of political leaders in all camps 
emphasized the necessity of universal 
education in a republican society. To- 
gether, these forces worked as a 


8 See Lawrence A. Cremin, “The American 
Common School” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1949), pp. 60-99. (Typewritten) 

®Samuel Lewis, “Remarks on Common 
Schools,” in Calvin Stowe, The Prussian System 
of Public Instruction, p. 97. Truman and Smith, 
Cincinnati, 1836. 
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powerful lobby in the cause of the! 
common school. Public support, pub- 
lic control, and public use were to be} 
the vehicles for realizing their educa. 
tional ideal—a school not only open 
to all, but used by all. 
The history of the rise of the com. 
mon school between 1830 and 1850 
has been told often and well, and it 
not the purpose of this article to retell | 
it. What is evident is that the legis 
lative activity during those twenty 
years belies any attempt to cast Mer- 
cer’s ideal as a utopian concept. By 
1850, every state except Arkansas had | 
experimented with some local or state- 
wide system of publicly supported 
publicly controlled schools; and the 
census of that year, as imperfect a 
it was, reported an enrollment of 
3,354,011 in public educational edu-' 
cational facilities out of a total 
population of 23,191,876."° By mid- 
century, the educational ideals enun- 
ciated twenty-five years before had 
become a genuine aspect of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the next quarter 
century witnessed their continuing 
growth in all states of the Union. 
The middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury also saw the emergence of an- 
other dimension of common education 
—one which was a natural outgrowth | 
of the development outlined above. 
The European secondary school, the 
only educational road to the profes 
10 J. D. B. DeBow (ed.), Statistical View of 
the United States, Embracing Its Territory, Pop- 
ulation—W hite, Free, Colored, and Slave— 
Moral and Social Condition, Industry, Property, 
and Revenue; the Detailed Statistics of Cities, 
Towns, and Counties; Being a Compendium of 


the Seventh Census, Table XII, p. 40. Washing- 
ton, 1854. 
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sions and other positions of high social 
status, had traditionally been organ- 
jzed into a system running parallel to 
the schools for the great mass of the 
people. In other words, there were 
two distinct systems. The common 
school was in essence a school for the 
common people. When the young 
finished their study in these institu- 
tions there was no_ continuation 
through transfer to the secondary 
system. They had no alternative but 
to return to the life and work of their 
fathers. Those who wished to attend 
the university had to begin and con- 
tinue in the secondary school, which 
was almost universally organized on 
a private, paying basis. 

In the New World, although pub- 
lic Latin grammar schools had been 
legally required in Massachusetts as 
early as 1647, they had rapidly de- 
clined after 1750 in favor of private 
academies—schools offering further 
education in bookkeeping, mathemat- 
ics, modern languages, and_ other 
“practical” subjects, in addition to the 
standard classical secondary curricu- 
lum. These private secondary schools 
presented an anomaly to the pro- 
ponents of common education. They 
were faced with the inconsistency of 
a system which in its early stages at- 
tempted to neutralize the effects of 
class stratification and inculcate com- 
mon sentiments in the young, but 
which in its later stages created the 
invidious distinctions it had sought 
earlier to remove. By allowing only 
paying students to continue on, all the 
beneficial effects of the earlier system 
might well be destroyed. To carry the 
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ideal to its logical conclusion, it was 
necessary to add the dimension of 
“equality of opportunity” for the 
well qualified. Thus, a minimum of 
common education was necessary for 
all; further education would then be 
available to those who were desirous 
of continuing and competent to do so. 
This extension of the common school 
ideal provided the force behind the 
establishment and expansion of the 
public high school and the state uni- 
versity during the nineteenth century. 

The decades immediately following 
the Civil War witnessed a number of 
important court decisions upholding 
the right of public authorities to add 
this dimension to their common school 
systems. Typical of these was a de- 
cision handed down by Justice Cooley 
of the Michigan State Supreme Court 
in 1874.7" One Charles E. Stuart, a 
taxpayer of the Kalamazoo school dis- 
trict in that state, had brought suit 
two years before to restrain the local 
school board from establishing a pub- 
lic high school supported by public 
funds. The spirit of Michigan’s com- 
mon school tradition, he argued, was 
such that there was no authority “ 
make the high schools free by taxation 
levied on the people at large.” His 
argument added that: 


. while there may be no constitu- 
tional provision expressly prohibiting 
such taxation, the general course of 
legislation in the state and the general 
understanding of the people have been 
such as to require us to regard the in- 
struction in the classics and in living 


11 Charles E. Stuart et al. vs. School District 
No. 1 of the Village of Kalamazoo, 30 Michigan, 


p- 69. 
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modern languages in these schools as in 
the nature not of practical and therefore 
necessary instruction for the benefit of 
the people at large, but rather as ac- 
complishments for the few, to be sought 
after in the main by those best able to 
pay for them, and to be paid for by those 
who seek them, and not by a general 
tax.!* 


In the resultant decision, Justice 
Cooley took issue with the complain- 
ant. He viewed the high school as a 
necessary link between the common 
elementary school and the upper 
reaches of the state university—pro- 
viding the final phase of a program 
geared to place within the reach of 
every competent citizen the opportu- 
nity to obtain an education from the 
primary grades through the highest 
academic and professional courses. 
After reviewing the legislative tradi- 
tion of the state, the Court held: 


If these facts do not demonstrate clearly 
and conclusively a general state policy, 
beginning in 1817 and continuing until 
after the adoption of the present con- 
stitution, in the direction of free schools 
in which education, and at their option 
the elements of classical education, might 
be brought within the reach of all the 
children of the state, then, as it seems 
to us, nothing can demonstrate it... . 
We content ourselves with the statement 
that neither in our state policy, in our 
constitution, or in our laws, do we find 
the primary school districts restricted in 
the branches of knowledge which their 
officers may cause to be taught, or the 
grade of instruction that may be given, 
if their voters consent in regular form 
to bear the expense and raise the taxes for 
the purpose.’ 


12 Ibid, p. 75 
13 [bid, pp. 84-5 
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The rapid expansion of the public | 
high school in the latter half of the | 


nineteenth century gave reality to 


Justice Cooley’s conception. As Amer. | 


ica entered the twentieth century, the 
“ladder” character of her education— 
by which the young might progres 
from elementary school through the 
university—was already firmly estab- 


lished. The second dimension of com. } 


mon education had crystallized to the 
point where it had become an integral 
part of the whole. One must also note 
the strong interaction of these two 
dimensions at various educational lev- 
els. Gradually, compulsory attendance 
requirements, coupled with the rising 
quality of public elementary schools, 


increasingly secured the first phase | 


of common education. Furthermore, 
when the American public high school 
developed, it did so largely as a com. 
prehensive high school—one in which 
children taking classical, academic, 
vocational, and technical courses at- 
tended classes in the same building 


and took certain areas of their work 


and recreation in common. 

More recently, with the ever more 
complex demands of technology and 
political organization, a growing 
number of educators have moved to 
extend this 
the high school to “commonness.” A 
contemporary statement in the 1948 
Centennial Report of the Milwaukee 
Superintendent of Schools gives evi- 


““comprehensiveness” of | 


dence of this trend. In his statement") 


this administrator cites as the greatest 


14 Lowell P. Goodrich, The Conrmon School 
Through the Twelfth Grade. Eighty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, June 30, 1948. 
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single challenge to Milwaukee’s public 
schools ‘‘the “changing viewpoint of 
the community which is gradually ex- 
tending the common school experi- 
ence for all children through the 
twelfth grade.” What, he goes on to 
inquire, is behind this trend? An ef- 
fort to keep children off the labor 
market, laws, increased standard of 
living, increased complexity of jobs— 
all are cited as partial or secondary 
causes. Deeper than these, and related 
to all of them, he continues, is: 


.a more profound sense of the mean- 
ing of democracy; a reaching out toward 
a classless society; a feeling that democ- 
racy depends upon ideals, understand- 
ings, and skills; and that for these in turn 
the school is a major training ground, 
and therefore education must not be 
abbreviated. The growing importance of 
the common man is the most potent 
single fact behind the growing breadth 
and length of the common school.” 


Thus, Mercer’s ideal lives on. The 
direct similarity between this state- 
ment and Mercer’s “political and so- 
cial necessities of education” enunci- 
ated in 1826 is striking. The whole 
historical development of America’s 
common school systems reflects the 
continuing operation of the two nine- 
teenth century assumptions outlined 
above: that education will make men 
free, and that common education will 
neutralize divisive social influences. In 
asense, then, they stand at the heart of 
the American educational ideal. 


II 


It is these primary assumptions, so 
deeply a part of our educational ideal, 
1 Ibid., p. 5. 


that have recently come under careful 
examination by scholars and _states- 
men. Professor George S. Counts, for 
instance, undertook a searching criti- 
cism of the relation between educa- 
tion and freedom in an address before 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation in December 1948."° His 
title, “The End of a Myth About 
Education and Democracy,” reveals 
the character of his analysis. After 
pointing to the period between the 
two world wars as one of unprec- 
edented educational expansion, Counts 
reminded his fellow scholars that the 
period had also seen the rise of three 
of the most vicious totalitarian tyran- 
nies known to man. As a matter of 
fact, he pointed out, these despotisms 
had directed far more attention to 
education than had the democracies 
themselves, “When the catastrophe 
hit the human race at the end of the 
thirties,” he elaborated, “the Japanese 
claimed a literacy rate of 99.6, the 
Germans were probably the most lit- 
erate of the great powers, and the 
Soviets boasted that they had ‘liqui- 
dated’ illiteracy.” Thus, he concluded, 
“We know now that the traditional 
notion about the relation between de- 
mocracy and formal education is a 
myth.” 

Such a conclusion in no way ne- 
gated for Professor Counts the value 
of formal education for democracy. 
What he was attacking was the naive 
belief of Mercer and his contempo- 
raries that formal education would 
in and of itself, without regard for 


“The End of a Myth 
Democracy,” Vital 
No. 9 (1949), 266-69. 


16 George S. Counts, 
About Education and 
Speeches, XV, 
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content, lead inevitably to freedom. 
What he was pointing out was that 
education can serve many ends—the 
ends of freedom and the ends of 
despotism too. And therefore, what 
he was urging was that we in America 
give necessary attention “to the de- 
velopment of an education that is 
suited to our democracy, particularly 
in the present industrial age.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
analysis undertaken by Professor 
Counts was, at least in some measure, 
reflected in the thinking of certain of 
Mercer’s contemporaries. Americans 
had displayed increasing interest dur- 
ing the 1840’s in the Prussian system 
of universal education. There, in an 
absolute monarchy, was a system of 
tax-supported education closely re- 
sembling the one proposed for the 
United States. Certain of the educa- 
tional reformers, interestingly enough, 
recognized the problem. The differ- 
ence, they urged, was in the character 
of the education provided. “If a moral 
power over the understandings and 
affections of the people may be turned 
to evil,” held Horace Mann, “may it 
not also be employed for good?”™ 
He saw here, if only vaguely, that the 
relation was not so clearly evident 
between education and _ republican 
government as it was between repub- 
lican education and republican gov- 
ernment. 

Much more serious, perhaps, has 
been the attack on Mercer’s second 
assumption: that common education 


17 Horace Mann, Seventh Annual Report of 
the Board of Education: Together with the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board. Dutton and Wentworth, Boston, 1844. 
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will automatically neutralize the ef- 
fects of social cleavage. Illustrative of 
this kind of criticism is a recent study 
by August Hollingshead on the im- 
pact of social class membership on 
adolescents.’* On the basis of his hy- 
pothesis that “the social behavior of 
adolescents is related functionally to 
the position their families occupy in 
the social structure of the commr- 
nity,” Hollingshead studied 735 boys 
and girls of high school age in a small 
midwestern community _ fictitiously 
named Elmtown. His findings con- 
cerning the life of the high school are 
revealing. 

Hollinghead found that friendships, 
cliques, dates, extracurricular activi- 
ties, choice of course offerings—even 
grades, discipline, dropouts, and vo- 
cational opportunities—reflected the 
influence of social class membership. 
Moreover, the school served more 
often than not to reflect and even 
enhance this stratification rather than 
to neutralize it. Children from the 
lower social strata, for instance, re- 
ceived most of the failures and consti- 
tuted most of the dropouts, although 
their intelligence scores indicate that 
while intelligence was significantly 





~- 


related to class position, this degree of | 
association was not high enough to | 


account for the concentration of fail- 
ures among these children. The tend- 
ency of children to select their friends 
from members of their own or near-by 


18 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. 
John W iley and Sons, New York, 1949. See | 
also W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Democracy in 
Jonesville. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949; W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurs, 
and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 
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social classes was marked, and belied 
the simple assumption that mere 
proximity would breed intimacy. 
Furthermore, the tendency to assign 
lower prestige value to students in 
vocational and practical courses as 
opposed to students in academic 
and college preparatory courses ques- 
tioned the assumption that “compre- 
hensiveness” in a high school auto- 
matically engenders equal respect for 
these various programs. The numerous 
cases in which discipline, due to out- 
side pressures from “important” peo- 
ple, was meted out on a strictly class 
basis provided a glaring contradiction 
of the ideal of common education. 
The case with rewards, honors, and 
scholarships was closely similar. Of 
even greater significance was the 
failure of the high school program to 
engender in the boys and girls feel- 
ings of appreciation for the values of 
religious faiths and national back- 
grounds other than their own. Here, 
too, Hollingshead’s data revealed the 
in-group, out-group principle of as- 
sociation to be in operation. 

It is important to recognize the 
force of these criticisms of this second 
assumption of common education. 
Once again they were realized, if only 
vaguely, by some of Mercer’s con- 
temporaries. The educational think- 
ing of such men as Robert Dale Owen, 
one of the early intellectual leaders of 
the New York workingmen’s move- 
ment, bears witness to this fact. In his 
six essays on public education (writ- 
ten in April 1830) Owen proposed a 
system of common schools which 
would accomplish the “social task” of 


republican education. Day schools, 
which were then the pattern in New 
England, would fall far short of his 


mark. 


In republican schools, there must be 
no temptation to the growth of aristo- 
cratical prejudices. The pupils must 
learn to consider themselves as fellow 
citizens, as equals. Respect ought to be 
paid, and will always be paid, to virtue 
and talent; but it ought not to be paid 
to riches, or withheld from poverty. 
Yet, if the children from these state 
schools are to go every evening, the one 
to his wealthy parent’s soft carpetted 
drawing room, and the other to its poor 
father’s or widowed mother’s comfort- 
less cabin, will they return the next day 
as friends and equals? He knows little of 
human nature who thinks they will.’® 


In view of this, Owen saw the only 
truly republican school as one em- 


bracing the total experience of the 
child. 


We conceive, then, that state schools, 
to be republican, efficient, and acceptable 
to all, must receive the children, not for 
six hours a day, but altogether; must 
feed them, clothe them, lodge them; must 
direct not their studies only, but their 
occupations and amusements; must care 
for them until their education is com- 
pleted, and then only abandon them to 


the world, as useful, intelligent, virtuous 
citizens.” 


Thus, Owen sought to neutralize the 
divisive influence of extra-school ex- 
perience by cutting it out entirely— 
by making the total life of the child 
one of equality and association in 
school. All children were to receive 
the same clothing, food, comforts, 


19 Workingman’s Advocate, 1, No. 26 (April 
24, 1830), p. 4. 
20 [bid. 
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and education. Nothing “savoring of 
inequality” was to appear. Though his 
scheme was utopian, the questions he 
raised remain paramount. 
Consideration of the problems posed 
by Hollingshead’s data strikes a note 
similar to Counts’s argument. The fact 
that simple association does not of 
necessity breed mutual appreciation 
among people does not deny the po- 
tentiality of its doing so. The study 
of Lee and Humphrey on social forces 
involved in the 1943 Detroit race riots 
illustrates this point. Negroes and 
whites who had worked under the 
same roof in some factories fought one 
another; Negroes and whites who had 
worked together in others maintained 
peaceful relations. Much, according to 
the investigators, depended on the 
kind of interrelationships experienced 
by members of both races in the vari- 
ous plants.”* Similarly, children of all 
social groups can be brought together 
in a classroom to see reward and pun- 
ishment meted out according to social 
position, They can learn quickly, as 
they did in E Imtown, that the teacher 
cannot do much to discipline the sons 
of “important” people, and that 
teacher and youngsters alike know 
this. They can be brought together 
in the same classroom, however, to 
work as teams on common problems. 
They can learn that the citizen who 
works in the factory is as important 
to a democratic society as one who 
works in a law office. They can learn 
that rewards in school go for merit, 


21 Alfred McClung Lee and Norman Day- 
mond Humphrey, Race Riot, Ch. 7. Dryden 
Press, New York, 1943. 


without reference to social position— 
that through a_ well-admuinistered 
scholarship program even the poorest 
can advance to the top of the educa- 
tional ladder. 

Thus, the simple assumption that 
common education automatically 
breeds mutual amity is as naive as the 
assumption that common education 
automatically breeds democracy, 
Equally naive, however, is the assump- 
tion that an educational program can 
only reflect the cleavages of the out- 
side community and do no more. The 
reconstructive potentiality of educa- 
tion has been pointed up time and 
again by educational sociologists. Com- 
mon association can enhance both 
equality and inequality. All depends, 
in the last analysis, on the quality of 
the common experiences in which the 
young participate. 


Il 


What implications does this criti- 
cism of the traditional assumptions of 
common education bear for the future 
of the American public school? Any 
answer must take account of one basic 
consideration, namely, that no society 
in the history of Western civilization 
has ever maintained a dual school sys- 
tem without having it tend to reinforce 
the very social cleavages which 
brought it into being. If we accept the 
premise that the maintenance of mean- 
ingful political democracy is predi- 
cated in large measure not only on the 
maintenance of social democracy, but 
on the preservation of certain common 
loyalties and values, then this would 
in itself lead us as automatically as it 
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did Mercer and his contemporaries in 
= direction of a common, ladder 

stem. Yet this becomes a positive 
goa only if that common school can 

ive the young the kind of experience 
which can ont will fulfill the “politi- 
cal and social tasks of republican edu- 
cation.” It has been urged that com- 
mon education is capable of doing 
this, but does not necessarily or auto- 
matically do so. Herein lies the clue to 
the positive goal. The common school 
stands as the only educational pattern 
potentially and peculiarly suited to 
these tasks, yet as one which can ful- 
fill them only when deliberately or- 
ganized to do so. This deliberate or- 
ganization, then, becomes the key fac- 
tor in the success of any democratic 
educational program. 

One thing is certain: any such pro- 
gram seeking to assume these political 
and social responsibilities must, in the 
last analysis, rest on the political and 
social maturity of the teachers and 
administrators who undertake it. The 
teacher who is unaware of the phe- 
nomenon of social stratification will 
never be an effective agent in counter- 
acting it; and the administrator who 
is unaware of the nature of social pres- 
sures on the school cannot become 
one who will deal with them intelli- 
gently and courageously. An educa- 
tional program which does not know 
what it is about can never hope to 
direct itself toward the goals it pur- 
ports to seek. 

The implications for teacher edu- 
cation are profound yet obvious. No 
longer can our teachers colleges hope 


to turn out socially unconscious 


teachers to do the job of common 
education. They must increasingly 
train persons who are alert to their 
role as members of a common pro- 
fession as well as to their role as special- 
ists within that group. It is as educa- 
tors, rather than simply as mathema- 
ticians, linguists, or historians, that all 
will look, as does Counts, to the 
“achievement through the democratic 
process of an educational program de- 
signed to strengthen democracy.”* 
Such a group, with its awareness of 
and sensitivity to the social, political, 
and economic life of its community, 
can only then begin to work toward 
realizing adequately the goals of com- 
mon education. 

The “practical man” will smile 
knowingly at such a program. It is 
well and good to urge such things; 
but power is power. There is the mat- 
ter of keeping one’s job—a factor 
which necessitates compromise, which 
demands “winking” at certain prac- 
tices in the interest of the “important 
people.” The answer here is the demo- 
cratic crux of any contemporary dem- 
ocratic program: organization. Cer- 
tainly educators are weak if they stand 
alone in resistance to important power 
interests in the community. Unor- 
ganized labor was also weak when it 
did so, and has become strong only 
since it learned this imperative lesson. 
As a_ united, self-directing body, 
teachers can align themselves more 
and more with the kind of power they 
need to carry through their objectives. 
They will find cooperation quickly 
forthcoming from other liberal groups 

22 Counts, op. cit., p. 269. 
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favoring a democratic program of 
common education. In the contem- 
porary struggle of interests which 
marks the democratic arena, teachers 
can well use this aid from the com- 
munity they hope to serve. 

Within the framework of such or- 
ganization into a politically and so- 
cially conscious group, teachers can 
then move toward the fulfillment in 
reality of the ideal of common edu- 
cation. In a number of cases the way 
has been indicated for many years, but 
little has been done to traverse it. 
Hollingshead, for instance, reported 
that even to be considered for mem- 
bership on the Elmtown Board of 
Education a person had to be “male, 
Protestant, Republican, a property 
owner, preferably a Rotarian, or at 
least approved by the Rotarians.”** 
We have known about the social com- 
position of school boards for almost 
a quarter of a century **—how they 
virtually ignore the interests of large 
segments of the community. Yet 
teachers have done far too little to 
correct this situation. One might well 
add, how could they as individuals? 
Certainly, movement toward more 
representative school boards is an im- 
portant early step in correcting parti- 
san social pressures on the school; and 
certainly, a well-organized teaching 
group could effectively lead the way 
in this movement. 

Sensitive as they would be to social 
relationships in the community, teacher 
groups could work in a thousand ways 


23 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 123. 

24 See, for instance, George S. Counts, The 
Social Composition of Boards of Education. 
The University of Chicago, 1927. 


at the problems of building a more 
effective common education. While 
they could not go to the extent that 
Owen did in having the school pro- 
vide for the food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing of every child, a well-planned, 
well-administered scholarship and 
part-time employment program might 
keep scores of youngsters in class who 
would otherwise be numbered among 
the dropouts. Continuing experimenta- 
tion with more democratic curricula 
would of course be central. An under- 
standing of adolescent cliques—of the 
social and psychological life of young- 
sters—could begin to provide the 
basis of a program to counter the tend- 
ency of such groups, when left alone, 
simply to reflect the social groupings 
of the outer community. An active 
concern for the values and ends of 
the vocational program and its stu- 
dents could well offset the tradition- 
ally subordinate role they play in the 
life of theschool; and a well- -organized 
vocational advisement program would 
serve to reinforce this tendency. The 
work of teacher groups in planning 
and carrying out such a variety of 
activities would in itself yield helpful 
clues concerning the methods and pro- 
cesses of democratic education. 
Finally, such organizations could 
readily become important agencies in 
correcting the very conditions which 
generate the social divisiveness that 
the common school seeks to amelio- 
rate. In programs ranging from civil 
rights to public housing, from social 
security to atomic energy control, 
they could throw their “weight be- 
hind proposals which aim at the den- 
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ocratic ideal they themselves are seek- 
ing in the schools, By their endeavors 
they would belie any attempt to dub 
their program utopian or overidealistic. 

In effect, then, the recognition of 
a certain inadequacy and naiveté in 
the assumptions of our early American 
educational ideals in no way destroys 
their contemporary validity. Rather, 
it serves as a steppingstone to their 
more effective realization. The social 
and economic cleavages which the 
early reformers saw as inimical to the 
welfare of the republic have widened 
and multiplied. Today more than ever 


319 
before, the role in which they cast the 
common school becomes one of cru- 
cial import. We have simply dis- 
covered that the ideals, methods, loyal- 
ties, and allegiances on which democ- 
racy must stand do not automat- 
ically emerge out of common associa- 
tion in a schoolroom. These can be 
realized only through a program of 
deliberate education for democracy. 
The latter then becomes the essence of 
continued movement toward making 
our common schools ever more effec- 
tive training grounds for our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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EDUCATION 


CHOOLS of education tend to offer their 
S students today, in place of separate 
courses in philosophy of education, educa- 
tional psychology, sociology of education, 
and so forth, an integrated examination of 
the foundations of education. Such a basic 
course draws upon biology, psychology, an- 
thropology, history, economics, sociology, 
art, philosophy, and other areas of special 
knowledge. Sometimes a panel of specialists 
conducts the course as a group project. 

Foundation courses are confronted with a 
dilemma. If the material is drawn from 
texts in separate fields and is taught by spe- 
cialists from these subject-matter areas, it is 
likely to be a composite of poorly related 
facts. If, on the other hand, a single teacher 
selects and organizes the materials of study, 
integration may be achieved at the inevit- 
able cost of personal limitations. 

To know enough in all the important sci- 
ences and arts to write a text in Foundations 
of Education is beyond the capacity of most 
men; to write it without introducing the 
bias of personal values is beyond the capac- 
ity of any man. 

An extraordinarily competent and stimu- 
lating attempt has been made in Education 
and Living. Borsodi conceives education as 
the central institution in a good society, dis- 
placing such other contenders as religion, 
government, and business. On the basis of a 
nine-stage (pre-natal, infancy, childhood, 
puberty, youth, majority, maturity, senior- 
ity, senescence) analysis of the life cycle, he 
envisions five distinct schools. The first six 


* By Ratpu Borsont. Distributed by Devin-Adair, N. Y., 
fern, N. Y., and The Interpreter, Brookville, Ohio. 


AND LIVING* 


years are assigned to the home, to lay the 
foundation of emotional adjustment and 
character. The child from six to twelve 
enters the common school, where he is 
given the instruction every individual needs, 
regardless of his work. Mr. Borsodi’s usually 
fertile mind falters here and allows him to 
specify among these common learnings little 
but the conventional “graphics, mathematics, 
language”—‘the three major symbolic dis- 
ciplines.” At the third stage the child moves 
into the vocational school, where, from the 
age of twelve to sixteen, he is prepared for 
his work. Every girl studies homemaking; 
every boy, home maintenance. In both cases 
actual work experience is central. The or- 
ganized occupational groups of the com- 
munity are made responsible for the induc- 
tion of youth into their field of service. Vo- 
cation is exalted and money-making de- 
plored. The fourth educational period, from 
age sixteen to twenty, is given to high 
school and college, with the primary ob- 
jective of creating “vision.” In from two to 
four years this institution might accomplish 
the task of dev eloping an idealistic philoso- 
phy of life better than high schools and 
colleges now do in eight years. Borsodi en- 
visions the graduate “freed from both the 
vulgar superstitions of the past and the even 
more vulgar predilection for the material 
satisfactions of industrial civilization.” Be- 
yond age twenty comes the professional 
school and university, which not only should 
prepare for entrance to each profession but 
should continue to supervise, modernize, and 


The School of Living (publisher), Suf- 
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upgrade the practice of the profession. No 
one would ever “graduate.” He would al- 
ternate between study and practice until 
retirement. 

The main interest of Mr. Borsodi is not in 
“juvenile education” but in “real adult edu- 
cation,” which he envisions as carried on by 
community universities or schools of living. 
He deplores educators’ “preoccupation with 
the immature minds of children, with the 
sterilities of specialized scholarship, and with 
the demands of government and business.” 
He describes briefly the Danish folk schools, 
John Frederic Oberlin’s transformation of 
the parish of Waldbach, the Antigonish 
movement, James Yen’s program in China, 
Albert Coates’s realistic attack on the teach- 
ing of law, and his (Borsodi’s) own experi- 
ment with a School for Living near Suffern, 
New York. Unfortunately he attempts no 
analysis of the factors leading to the failure 
of many such enterprises, including his own. 

The root of evils in modern society 
Borsodi finds in centralization. Production 
is overcentralized in industry; ownership is 
overcentralized in the wealthy few; control 
is overcentralized in capitalism; education is 
overcentralized through standardization, 
government is overcentralized in national- 
ization; population is overcentralized in 
urbanization. Decentralization is the prime 
remedy for such disorders as dependency, 
delinquency, degeneracy, and decadence. 
Decentralization is not limitless, but reaches 
an optimum which Borsodi regards as “nor- 
malization.” 

Right education is based upon man’s néed 
for survival, generation, and expression. The 
family and the community are the two great 
agencies for achieving normal living. Bor- 
sodi devotes nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages to the family, its nature, functions, 
composition, management, and equipment, 
and over one hundred pages to the com- 
munity, its nature, functions, organization, 
composition, management, and institutions. 
Neither of these discussions is the dull rou- 
tine presentation often found in texts, Both 
sparkle with challenge. For example, Bor- 
sodi’s thesis that “two-thirds of the main- 


tenance [for the family] should be pro- 
duced in the home and on land owned by 
the family” challenges the trend toward 
buying readymade and canned and frozen 
products. He resurrects Ruskin’s term “illth” 
for the possessions which harm the fam- 
ily. He challenges socialism with the thesis, 
“No function should be socially or gov- 
ernmentally implemented if it can be ful- 
filled equally well by private action.” He 
is opposed to most compulsion: “No gre- 
gational function should be implemented 
by compulsion—by resort to government— 
if any voluntary institution can be estab- 
lished by which it might be fulfilled.” He 
is with William James against all bigness. 
“No function is properly assigned to a 
larger population unit if it can possibly be 
fulfilled by a smaller one.” 

True adult education, according to Bor- 
sodi, will enable the responsible adult to 
choose among alternative ideologies, to im- 
plement ideas with appropriate personal ac- 
tion and social institutions, and to choose 
leaders who are essentially educators. 

More than usual space is given to summar- 
izing Borsodi’s volumes, because they will 
not have promotion by any commercial 
publisher and are likely to fall short of the 
attention they merit. Sociologists, econo- 
mists and educators will undoubtedly dis- 
agree with some of Borsodi’s propositions. 
Psychologists will have even greater objec- 
tions, for Borsodi is less at home in this 
field than in the others. Writers will deplore 
barren stretches. Yet, despite all cavils, the 
books should be in the library of every col- 
lege of education. Presentations of an all- 
round, integrated theory of education, well- 
argued and well- illustrated are rare. State- 
ments which challenge many of the preva- 
lent trends in American civilization and 
education are even more rare and more 
valuable. If Education and Living were pon- 
dered by every teacher, the coming genera- 
tion would emerge with a mind more prin- 
cipled yet more flexible; both more idealistic 
and more realistic. 

Goopwin Watson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College 
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WILLIAM WALTER FERRIER. The Oceans 

a New Frontier* 

This project seeks to evaluate the more 
than 700,000 square miles lying off the 
coast of the United States of America 
over which paramount jurisdiction was pro- 
claimed by the President on September 28, 
1945. This territory is held to be a new 
frontier. Organization and development of 
the area are urged to promote increased 
general well-being. The positions of the 
states and the national government about 
boundaries and policies for organization are 
reported. The incorporation of a greater 
oceanic area, with the extension of prop- 
erty rights and boundaries to include the 
waters covering the continental shelf, is ex- 
amined as a field for education and research. 

Estimates of the economic worth of the 
natural resources in the soil and subsoil of 
the continental shelf are presented. The con- 
clusions and findings of geologists and in- 
formed authorities are used for the generali- 
zations made about the economic worth, 
which is demonstrated to be enormous. 

Oceanic waters are considered as sources 
of economic materials and as a medium for 
supporting useful plant and animal life. Il- 
lustrative statistics are furnished demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities for greatly increased 
production of many needed materials. The 
value of husbandry and cultivation in in- 
creasing the amount of animal and plant life 
for use by people have been investigated 
and the results are reported. 

The doctrines of Freedom of the Seas 
and the Three-Mile Limit are held to be 
archaic. The interpretations of these doc- 

*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 


are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


trines by people and nations are not ap- 
plicable, owing to the technical advances 
made all over the earth. The ocean-borne 
shipping of the world uses traffic lanes. The 
range of projectiles has so increased that a 
Three-Mile Limit offers no safety or neu- 
trality protection for a nation. The use of 
traffic lanes by shipping makes large oceanic 
areas usable for other purposes. 

Education as a force for increasing fu- 
ture human welfare is held to have a vital 
interest and stake in a new frontier. Re- 
search and education, because of the char- 
acter of the new frontier, are expected to 
have increased obligations. 

A revision of geography texts to include 
information about the new area is recom- 
mended. All education is invited to increase 
knowledge, information, and _ techniques 
helpful in developing the new frontier. 


A.rrepo P, Catreprat. A Plan for De- 
veloping an Organized Guidance Pro- 
gram at the Central Philippine College, 
lloilo City, Philippines.* 


This project presents a plan for develop- 
ing an organized guidance program at the 
Central Philippine College, Iloilo City, Phil- 
ippines, an institution that was totally dev- 
astated during the recent war. The College 
has elementary and secondary school de- 
partments, but this project limits itself to 
the collegiate department only. However, 
the long-range guidance program will ul- 
timately include both these lower depart- 
ments. 

Factors that may influence the effective 
functioning of guidance services are ama- 
lyzed and described, such as the Filipino 
way of life, the educational conditions in the 
Philippines, the College mores, the guidance 
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resources of the College and the community, 
and the problems of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Student needs have been studied by the 
questionnaire method. The resources of the 
College and community have been studied 
by means of letters and questionnaires sent 
to the present and former responsible Col- 
lege staff members, as well as through docu- 
mentary research. 

The basic needs of Central Philippine Col- 
lege students were found to be: (1) to feel 
at home in the college setting; (2) to find 
intellectual stimulation; (3) to find expres- 
sion in extra-class activities; (4) to be 
healthy; (5) to be satisfactorily housed; 
(6) to have or earn economic support; (7) 
to meet personal and emotional problems on 
more mature levels; (8) to develop ap- 
propriate educational and vocational plans; 
and (9) to find and practise constructive 
roles and to develop skills in interpersonal 
and group relations. 

The author’s recommendations include 
practical proposals for immediate adoption 
as well as a long-term program in the fol- 
lowing guidance services: admission policies, 
orientation, counseling, organized group ac- 
tivities, financial aid and placement, voca- 
tional and educational guidance, health, 
housing, religion, college-community activi- 
ties, and continuing research and evaluation. 

The writer holds that any type of guid- 
ance service that may be set up at the Col- 
lege must be decided upon by the adminis- 
tration and faculty; and that every member 
of the staff should have a share in the total 
guidance program. 

The basic principle adhered to in the proj- 
ect is the development of an organized 
guidance program at the College that is not 
prescriptive but aims at progressive ability 
for self-guidance. It is found that the adap- 
tation and application of guidance principles 
to a specific educational institution with its 
unique needs and resources present many 
fascinating and challenging problems, with 
an extensive opportunity for research and 
evaluation programs. By virtue of its meth- 
odology and wealth of detail, the study may 
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prove useful to those facing similar prob- 
lems of reconstructing and modernizing 
educational and other service institutions in 
war-devastated areas. 


FeLix Joun McCormick. The Measure- 
ment of Public Understanding of Edu- 
cation.* 

The purpose of this study was to inves- 
tigate the effectiveness of five simplified 
techniques of administering a poll to meas- 
ure the public’s understanding of education. 

Studies by Paul R. Mort and Francis G. 
Cornell in Pennsylvania and by others in 
the communities of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council reveal that the public’s 
understanding of what education can do is 
closely related to the quality of the schools. 
A need existed in the Council for a simple, 
inexpensive, and effective method of meas- 
uring public understanding of education 
so that studies in this area could be ex- 
tended. Five simple methods were developed 
and tested in a Council community (Bloom- 
field, New Jersey). The following groups 
were used to distribute and collect a secret- 
ballot attitude poll: Method A, Trained 
adults; Method B, High-school seniors; 
Method C, High-school juniors; Method D, 
Eighth-grade pupils; Method E, Fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils. 

A study of the factors used to control the 
representativeness of the samples indicates 
that the age of the respondent is the most 
important determinant of his opinion con- 
cerning educational matters. Some signifi- 
cant differences in their level of understand- 
ing were noted for groups with various edu- 
cational backgrounds. 

No significant differences were noted 
between the understanding of men and 
women, or between native and foreign-born 
respondents. Contrary to popular belief, 
persons who had a child attending a public 
school had no better understanding of edu- 
cation than persons who had no children in 
the public schools. No significant differ- 
ences in understanding were noted for 
groups from the different economic levels. 

When the differences in the community 
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measures of understanding, obtained by 
means of the five methods, were evaluated 
by analysis of variance, it was discovered 
that no significance could be attributed to 
the procedures used. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. Fifth- and sixth-grade elementary 
school pupils are as effective as trained 
adults or high-school pupils in obtaining a 
sample of the population that is to be used 
to determine the level of understanding of 
education in a community. 

2. Age and education are the important 
determinants of a person’s attitude toward 
modern educational practices and should be 
closely controlled in all studies of com- 
munity understanding of education. 

3. The simplicity with which Method E 
(Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils) can be ad- 
ministered and the possibility through this 
method of maintaining geographical control 
of the sample indicate that fifth-and sixth- 
grade pupils can be used quite effectively in 
future studies of the public’s understanding 
of education. 


Marte Farrett. A Design for Nursing 
in New York State.* 

This study was initiated by New York’s 
Temporary Commission to Study Need for 
a State University. The writer was detailed 
to this assignment when the Commission 
appealed to the United States Public Health 
Service for a nurse to make the nurse educa- 
tion part of the over-all study. 

The study attempts to answer the ques- 
tion concerning New York State’s need for 
State University facilities for basic pro- 
fessional nurse education through the analy- 
sis of three subquestions set by the Commis- 
sion: Are the facilities for basic professional 
nurse education in the state adequate to pre- 
pare the numbers needed? Is the quality of 
education offered nurses satisfactory? Is 
there evidence that the preparation of nurses 
should be modified? 

The study deals primarily with schools 
offering basic professional nurse education 
in the state and with facts unique to nurs- 
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ing. It is limited to data available in usable 
form. Data are chiefly from the year 1945, 
the year in which the most complete data 
on nursing were collected. 

To provide meaningful background, a 
philosophy of nurse education is developed, 
followed by a brief delineation of the char. 
acteristics and functions of the modern pro- 
fessional nurse and trends in nurse educa- 
tion and in nursing service. 

For the quantitative aspects of the prob- 
lem, estimates were made of current and fu- 
ture nursing needs and of the current sup- 
ply of nurses. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the estimates of need and supply and 
the numerical task confronting the schools 
was deduced. Next the quality of the nurses 
in the current supply was estimated. 

Because quantitative and qualitative short- 
ages were revealed, the schools preparing 
nurses were examined to ascertain whether 
or not they accomplish the estimated task. 
A proposal in terms of broad generalizations 
is then presented. Finally, possible limita- 
tions and potential effects of the proposal are 
discussed, 

The findings reveal need for extensive 
modification of nurse education facilities: in 
the state, Marked upgrading of institutional 
standards and need for a sound fiscal policy 
are indicated. The functions of the modern 
professional nurse justify the inclusion of 
nurse education among the offerings of uni- 
versities. The social significance of nursing 
justifies public support on all levels. Fewer, 
better, and larger schools of nursing would 
serve the people more satisfactorily, bring- 
ing greater returns on the investment 
through economy of operation and social 
gains. 


Anpbrew Paxton Davis. A Guide to Re- 
sources for the In-Service Professional 
Development of Teachers of Physical 
Education* 


What the schools of tomorrow offer 
youth depends to a large extent upon the 
quality of teaching. And what teachers have 
to offer depends upon the continuous in- 
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service professional growth of teachers, as 
well as upon the quality of those entering 
the profession. 

A continuous re-evaluation of present cur- 
ricula, methods, and facilities is needed to 
meet the standards of sound education. In 
improving the aforementioned facets of 
education, in-service professional develop- 
ment becomes one of the essential focal 
points. 

This study is directed to all teachers of 
physical education. It attempts to serve two 
purposes: to indicate how a well-planned 
in-service education program may help 
teachers to serve better the needs of youth 
through physical activity; and to furnish 
teachers with specific guides to information 
relative to in-service preparation. The use- 
fulness of this guide depends upon the de- 
sire of teachers to better themselves pro- 
fessionally. 

As a background for the proposed pro- 
gram of in-service education, the writer se- 
lected seven outstanding trends from the 
Final Report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education that point to changing emphases. 
These trends are: (1) improved interrela- 
tionships and co-relationships among teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators; (2) co- 
operative planning between public schools, 
state departments of education, and col- 
leges; (3) continuous teacher education; (4) 
decentralization of administration; (5) 
group action; (6) voluntary participation; 
and (7) self-evaluation. 

Criteria, forming the framework within 
which in-service education functions effec- 
tively, emerge from: democratic participa- 
tion, opportunities for problem solving, 
value of resources to each participant, estab- 
lishing rapport among teachers at various 
school levels, increased school-community 
interrelationships, basic factors influencing 
the well-being of teachers, and inclusion of 
in-service education as a part of the con- 
tractual employment of teachers. 

Ten resources are described in the study, 
and suggestions are made for their practical 
use, These resources are: professional books 
and magazines, writing for publication, 
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audio-visual aids, travel, visitations, organ- 
ized courses, teachers’ meetings, teacher con- 
ferences, study groups, and working con- 
ferences. 

Resources compiled in this guide are not 
exhaustive. Neither will those presented 
prove useful to all physical educators. Yet, 
with an honest desire to serve youth better, 
teachers may find value in these resources 
and be challenged to discover others. For 
those physical education teachers interested 
in improving the quality of instruction, this 
guide offers both a method for developing 
a general in-service program, and the ways 
for teachers to meet specifically their own 
individual needs. 


Jane A. Carzsont. A Plan for the Im- 
provement of Reading in the Spanish 
Department as a Part of a Develop- 
mental Reading Program in Sewanhaka 
High School.* 

A critical examination of the method- 
ology of the teaching of foreign languages 
reveals that development of reading abil- 
ity holds the dominant position as an edu- 
cational objective. This has long been con- 
sidered an aim reasonably certain of attain- 
ment under existing teaching conditions. 
Today, with the renewal of emphasis on the 
simultaneous development of the four skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and compre- 
hending, foreign language teachers face the 
necessity of devising more effective methods 
of instruction. They realize that their prob- 
lems are not unrelated to those of teachers 
of other subjects. Instructional improvement 
of reading, for example, is the concern of 
every department of the secondary school. 

This project constitutes a plan to aid the 
teachers of the Spanish Department of 
Sewanhaka High School in developing a 
program for the improvement of reading 
adopted by the faculty in 1943. Initial pro- 
cedures (described in Part One) include a 
critical appraisal of the original school-wide 
plan, with recommendations for changes. 
The latter are based on criteria chosen from 
recent studies in the field of reading. 

The project offers an in-service training 
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program in reading instruction for teach- 
ers of all content fields. Emphasis is placed 
on: appraisal of pupil abilities and needs; 
recognition of reading purposes; develop- 
ment of reading attitudes; improvement of 
reading skills; devising of instructional tech- 
niques and procedures; providing a wide 
range of suitable reading materials; devel- 
oping pupil responsibility; judicious use of 
oral reading; and appraisal of growth. 

In Part Two of the study, all the objec- 
tives of the developmental program are re- 
lated to the problems of reading in the 
Sewanhaka Spanish Department. Reading is 
considered as a continuous growth process, 
and the teachers of Spanish are shown that 
reading habits and attitudes may be influ- 
enced and changed. Practices found effec- 
tive in the improvement of reading com- 
petence in English may also become im- 
portant instructional procedures for the for- 
eign language teacher. Briefly, these prac- 
tices are concerned with: development of 
vocabulary; use of book aids and library 
tools; development of ability to follow di- 
rections; preparation of assignments; prac- 
tice in phrase reading; development of abil- 
ity to draw conclusions and predict out- 
comes; and the role of oral reading in the 
total learning situation. 

The techniques recommended by recent 
investigations in the field of modern lan- 
guages are correlated with purposeful read- 
ing activities for Spanish classes. The Span- 
ish teacher must set the stage in such a way 
that pupils will not have the impression that 
reading in a foreign language stems from a 
teacher’s assignment. There are intrinsic 
ways of creating a need for reading. Pupils 
will read to learn when they are aware 
of a clear, well-defined purpose and when 
they participate in activities that require 
reading for their accomplishment. 

This investigation recommends the seman- 
tic approach to language study, and sug- 
gests that Spanish teachers develop an 
awareness of how words work and be able 
to show how many meanings cluster around 
a given word. Word functions must receive 
the same consideration as word forms. 
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The findings of this project give evidence 
that Spanish teachers can participate in a 
school-wide program to improve reading, 
Once they grasp that reading is a means, 
not an end in itself, they will be taking an } 
important step in becoming true teachers of | 
reading. 


Tuomas P. Fraser. Science Teachers 
Objectives and Attitudes Toward 
Using Community Resources: A Study 
of Fifteen Mary land Negro Secondary 
Schools.* 


This study investigated science teachers 
objectives and attitudes toward using com- 
munity resources and data in fifteen Mary- 
land Negro secondary schools. It provided 
recommendations for Maryland and Mor- 
gan State College officials for charting new 
directions in science education. 

Evidence presented indicated that the 
three schedules used in gathering data were 
instruments of self-evaluation, and resulted ' 
in useful suggestions and improved teaching | 
practices, | 

Preliminary forms were prepared and dis | 
cussed with officials in both the Baltimore | 
and the State Department of Education. On 
the basis of these conferences, a set of tenta- 
tive schedules was prepared and submitted 
to the doctoral committee and a research 
group on science teaching at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. On the basis of 
the responses, the scope of the study was 
limited to three aspects of science teaching: 
purposes, teacher information; and _avail- 
ability, use, and value of community rf 
sources in teaching. 

Three schedules covering the above a 
pects were revised and submitted to a jury 
of experts. Three Baltimore high schools and 
a comprehensive county high school were 
visited to check the adaptability of the 
form to the study. The results of thes 
analyses were incorporated into three pro j 
posed final schedules and submitted to the 
doctoral committee and to the Executive 
Officer of the Advanced School. Covering 
letters to principals and to science teachers 
were also submitted. From these responses 
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the final schedules and two covering letters 
were prepared. These were mailed to all 
science teachers and principals in the Negro 
secondary schools of Maryland. 

All Baltimore schools included in the 
study and some county schools were visited. 

From the replies received from the sched- 
ules, from visits to schools, conferences, 
study of source materials, etc., a project was 
written which reached the following con- 
clusions: 

Teachers included in the study tended 
to teach senior high school sciences in tra- 
ditional fashion, and junior high school 
sciences along functional lines, and were 
using a variety of community resources and 
participating in a variety of community 
activities. 

The schedules used were instruments of 
self-evaluation, and the exercise involved in 
filling them out resulted in useful sugges- 
tions and improved teaching practices. 

Supervisors, principals, and teacher-edu- 
cation institutions need to plan coopera- 
tively with these teachers’ procedures for 
developing individual competence in dealing 
effectively with the new science education. 

Needs were identified for developing 
teaching competence in the following fields: 
functional areas of science; non-science 
areas; scientific method of problem solving; 
use of teaching materials; use of community 
resources; adult education; extra-class activi- 
ties; and intercultural relationships, 

The areas in which science teachers need 
broad understandings are: human growth 
and development; secondary education, in- 
cluding the determination of the place of 
science in its program; and basic sociological 
findings with respect to the operation of 
social groups. 

To meet the needs of today’s complex so- 
ciety, science teachers need a wide range of 
knowledge and a broad background of gen- 
eral education. 

The recommendations as they relate to 
Morgan State College are: 

1. The general education curriculum 
should be redesigned to provide unified and 
broad background for all students. 
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2. Prospective teachers of science in the 
junior and senior high schools should take 
additional work in science, science educa- 
tion, education, psychology, sociology and 
economics, intercultural relationships, and 
human growth and development. 

3. All of the science teaching at Morgan 
should inculcate the scientific method of 
problem solving. 

4. The College should exercise leadership 
in in-service education of science teachers. 

5. A source materials bureau should be 
established at Morgan for use by super- 
visors and teachers of science. The materials 
should be circulated on a loan basis. 

6. The Division of Natural Science should 
take full responsibility for science education 
with the active cooperation of all depart- 
ments of the College. Practice teaching 
should be cooperatively observed. More- 
over, students engaged in such activity 
should live in the community and partici- 
pate in its activities. 

7. The College should develop a five- 
year program of teacher education. 

The recommendations as they relate to 
Baltimore and State supervisors and prin- 
cipals are: 

1. In-service courses and workshops 
should be cooperatively planned. 

2. A series of meetings should be planned 
for the purpose of discussing this report and 
mapping procedures for the implementation 
of its findings. 

3. A plan for observing the work of mas- 
ter teachers should be encouraged. 

4. Teachers should be urged to partici- 
pate in community activities and in the 
meetings of national educational societies. 

5. Teachers with significant projects 
should be encouraged to prepare articles for 
publication. 

6. Teachers should take the lead in plan- 
ning programs of science education in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Maryland 
Education Association and Beta Kappa Chi. 

7. Teachers and officials of the Baltimore 
and State school systems should look in- 
creasingly to Morgan State College for lead- 
ership, encouragement, and assistance. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


TALKING over Station WEVD in a series 
called “Psychologically Speaking,” part of 
the WEVD University of the Air, Profes- 
sor Percival M. Symonds discussed “Who 
is a Good Parent?” on December 16. 

APPEARING on the program of the annual 
American Statistical Association meeting on 
December 27, Professor Helen M. Walker 
discussed papers dealing with the pre-math- 
ematics statistics course. Professor Walker 
is a past president of the Association. 


Division II 


Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


APPROXIMATELY 800 northeastern New York 
State teachers heard Professor John K. 
Norton speak on the modern objectives of 
public school education at a conference 
which was held in Ticonderoga during 


September. 


On November 15, Professor Will French 
attended a session of the state meeting of 
superintendents of Maryland, devoted to 
the educational needs of older youth. Pro- 
fessor French also participated in a recent 
meeting with the administrative and super- 
visory staff of the schools of Schenectady, 
N. Y., considering youth education for that 


city. 


GUIDANCE 


Durinc January, Professor Kenneth F, 
Herrold acted as consultant to the national 
staff of the National Organization of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing in a three-day institute 
meeting at Princeton University on the use 
of the group process in organizational ad- 
ministration. On January 12, Professor Her- 
rold worked with the faculty of the Wes 
Hartford, Conn., public schools on the na- 
ture of group dynamics in the educational 
process. 
planning for the first joint conference of 
the National Heart Institute and the Ameri- 
can Heart Association held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 17. 


T. C. students taking the course in analysis 
of vocational activities under Professors 
Harry D. Kitson and Albert S. Thompson 


heard Mr. Harold Goldstein, Chief of the 


Branch of Occupational Outlook, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 


ment of Labor, speak on January 11. 
Division III 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


At the joint session of the American 
Sociological Society and the Nationd 
Council on Family Relations held in New 
York on December 28, Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne, as president of the National 
Council, gave an address on “Lay-Profes- 
sional Cooperation in Family Life Educ 
tion.” On January 14, Professor Osbome 
talked on “The Family—Where is tt 
Headed?” at the Sayville, N. Y. Forum. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


PerMIssIon to translate There’s Music in 
Children by Professor Emma D. Sheehy has 
been granted the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Henry Holt is publishing the book 
for distribution in Japan. At Home With 
Children, another of Professor Sheehy’s 
books, is being translated into Portuguese, 
to be used in teachers colleges in Brazil. 
On January 9, Professor Sheehy spoke on 
“Children and Music” before members of 
the Schubert Music Club, Providence, R. I. 


Tue Life Adjustment Commission has ap- 
pointed Professor Marcella R. Lawler to 
serve on the Advisory Committee to the 
Edgar Starr Barney Project of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute. This project is de- 
signed to study the status of vocational 
education throughout the United States. 
Professor Lawler represented the Life Ad- 
justment Commission at the New Jersey 
Education Association meeting on Novem- 
ber 12, where she spoke to the Secondary 
School Principals Association on the import 
of life adjustment education for secondary 
education in the United States. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On October 5, Professor Erling M. Hunt 
spoke in Pittsfield, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Pittsfield College Club. His topic 
was “Our Changing Programs in Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durine the week of November 7, Professor 
Gerald S. Craig worked with the teachers 
of the elementary schools of Raleigh and 
High Point, N. C., and Guilford County, 
N. C. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Proressor Jane Dorsey Zimmerman at- 
tended the annual meeting of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association in Chicago, 
December 27 to 30. 
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FINE ARTS 


REcENT speaking engagements for Profes- 
sor Edwin Ziegfeld included the Third An- 
nual Art Career Conference sponsored by 
the New York City Board of Education 
and held in New York City on December 
3, and the Second Annual New Jersey Con- 
ference for Teachers of Art in Colleges and 
Professional Schools held at Newark on 
January 14. His respective topics were 
“Teaching as a Career” and “Art Teaching 
and College Programs.” 


On February 12 and 13, Miss Mildred Fair- 
child acted as a resource person in one of 
the study groups of the Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development held in Denver, Colo. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Durine January, Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows met with the eastern leadership group 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Piano Committee. This group of 
eleven state chairmen from eastern states 
convened in New York City for training 
in giving demonstrations, lectures, and 
panel discussions on new developments in 
piano teaching. 

Professor Burrows addressed the Mid- 
Western Music Conference meeting at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor on 
February 20 and 21. 


A panel discussion on the use of contem- 
porary music in the schools, sponsored by 
the In and About Music Educators Club of 
New York and held at New York Uni- 
versity on January 14, had Professor How- 
ard A. Murphy as its moderator. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson’s services as 
guest conductor were greatly in demand 
this month. From February 9 to 11, he 
conducted and lectured at a state choral 
clinic in Denver, Colo. He also directed 
concerts at the sectional meeting of Phi Mu 
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Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity on February 18, 
and at the all-college festival on February 
19, both held at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was represented by Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers held 
in New York City on December 7. 


On October 27, Professor Orrea Pye talked 
on nutrition as part of the program of the 
Leonia Community Institute, held annually 
in Leonia, N. J., by the Northern Valley 
Consumer’s Cooperative. 


Tue American Dietetic Association will be 
represented by Professor Clara Mae Taylor 
on the Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for a 
period of two years. Professor Taylor was 
also appointed chairman of the committee 
to arrange for the December meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association Section 
of the A.A.A.S. at the annual conference 
held in New York City. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


De.ecates at the Conference on High 
School Driver Education held in Jacksons 
Mill, W. Va., heard Professor E. Patricia 
Hagman speak on October 4. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


A gift copy of the Japanese translation of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute publica- 
tion, Child Development and the Curricu- 
lum, was received by the author, Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild, early in December. As 
a visiting consultant with the Civil Infor- 


mation and Education Division of the U.§, | 
Army of Occupation in Japan from Sep- 
tember 1948 to March 1949, Professor Jersild 
worked with school and university teachers 
on the development of a program of demo- 
cratic education for Japan. 


Tue Denver, Colo., instructional leadership 
project, involving the secondary school 
principals and curriculum coordinators 
working in cooperation with Professors 
Gordon N. Mackenzie and Stephen M, 
Corey, has resulted in a variety of theories 
still to be tested. Studies currently being 
made deal with improvement of staff com. 
mittee procedures, improvement of methods 
of identifying and getting work under way 
on teacher problems, and problems of 
leadership in parent-teacher association pro- 
grams. The work is focused on problems 
definition, although some of the research | 
teams are procuring actual statistics. 


Tue work of the Battle Creek, Mich., Senior 
High School social studies teachers and 
Professor Corey has resulted in two sepa- 
rate projects. One study is designed to de- 
termine the relationship between emphasis 
on biography in United States history and , 
personality and character changes in pupils, 
and the other is an attempt to measure the 
effect of improved discussion techniques 
upon the depth of understanding of the 
social problems considered. 


Tue instructional resources project of Pro- 
fessor Chandos Reid involving four junior 
high schools in Philadelphia is centering on 
the development of better ways of using 
and identifying good resources in the area 
of “getting along with others.” Her group 
in Battle Creek is experimenting with ways , 
of using community and film resources mn 
relation to a “vocations” unit for ninth 
grade pupils. Professor Reid’s work on it- 
structional resources in New York City is 
at present limited to one or two teachers 
who are trying out materials appropriate t 
the teen-age problems of “general” pupils 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Durine their November visit to Springfield, 
Mo., Professors A. Wellesley Foshay and 
Ruth Cunningham, and Mr. Kenneth Wann 
worked with teachers on an outline for 
reporting the studies under way there. Eight 
Springfield schools are involved, each 
working on a separately designed research 
project and gathering data on subjects such 
as the relationship between the novelty of 
a learning situation to children and their 
tendency to show initiative in planning to 
study it, and children’s explanations for 
social behavior. 

Professor Cunningham and her research 
associates in Battle Creek, Springfield, and 
Denver are approaching the problem of the 
dynamics of group inter-action in various 
ways. Currently, most of the groups are 
exploring the working relationships of staff 
people with one another, with parents and 
with pupils. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Algor, Elizabeth B., teacher of science, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Caldwell, N. J. 


Andress, Robert P. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in social studies, Young L. G. Harris College, 
Young Harris, Ga. 


Arena, John E., teacher of science, Evander 
Childs High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Aschenbrenner, Leo (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
sixth grade, Sands Point School, Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 


Bearden, Francis W., athletic consultant to 
U.S. Army, Nurnberg, Germany. 


Becker, Helen R. (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Belknap, Robert D. (A.M. 1947), professor 


of music, State Teachers College, Mayville, 
N. D. 


Bell, Richard Henry (A. M. 1949), graduate 
assistant in radio education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bendix, Steffanie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


music, Greenbank High School, Greenbank, 
W. Va. 


Bennett, Howard M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
7 Eddy Duchin Piano School, New York, 
me tt 


Bertram, Kathryn Anthony (B.S. 1940), head 
teacher, Child Care Center, Vare School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Biastock, Miriam Jean (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of English, Greenville Public School, Green- 
ville, Mich. 


Blood, (Mrs.) Gene Pierce (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of second grade, Bentley School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Blumenthal, Hannah, assistant teacher, Agnes 
Russell Center, New York, N. Y. 


Bodkin, R. A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of re- 
medial English, Collegiate School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Bowers, Martha A. (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
art, Ramapo School District No. 1, Suffern, 
N. Y. 


Boyd, Miriam E. (B. S. 1949), head nurse, Al- 
bany Hospital, Albany, N. Y. 


Boylan, Eugene T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and physical education, Bentley 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1945), school 
psychologist, School District No. 1, Suffolk 
County, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Branca, Frederick W. (A.M. 1935), field 
representative, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 


Brancato, Julia (A.M. 1949), teacher of ac- 
counting and business practice, Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Brimley, Elizabeth Ann, teacher of English, 
Hudson Senior High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Brown, Robert Lawrence (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in science, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


Carpenter, Florence E. (A.M. 1928), super- 
visor of music, Plainfield High School, Central 
Village, Conn. 
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Chandler, Paul Edgar (A.M. 1939), supervisor 
of academic and vocational teaching, Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Chesnut, Cora Mae (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
psychology, Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cocking, Walter (A.M. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 


Copeland, Russell N. (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in physics, Old Orchard Beach High School, 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Corcoran, Anne R. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 7, Astoria, N. Y. 


Cramer, Marjorie B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Redlands High School, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Crow, Alice Hazel (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English and typing, Troy Mills Consolidated 
School, Troy Mills, lowa. 


Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, French, and history, Southern Arizona 
School for Boys, Tucson, Ariz. 


Davidson, Jean E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 


Davis, Delbert B. (A.M. 1949), head football 
coach, Dumont High School, Dumont N. J. 


Davis, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
sixth grade, Saltonstall School, New London, 
Conn. 


Dean, Elmer J. (A.M. 1948), chairman of 
social studies department, Georgia State Col- 
lege, Industrial College, Ga. 


Decker, Marjorie (A.M. 1949), chief dietitian, 
Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk, Conn. 


Delia, Domenic (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Dundalk High School, Dundalk, Md. 


DeMuth, Constance (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Greenwich, N. Y., Central School. 


DeSonne, James A. (A.M. 1947), counselor, 
Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


DeWitt, Maree (A.M. 1948), assistant director 
of nursing service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Lincoln, Neb. 


Dickerson, Dorothy M., teacher of art, Public 
School No. 208, Baltimore, Md. 


DiCroce, Erilda, teacher of music, Sunnyvale 
Elementary School, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Doolittle, Marthann (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in health, Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Drainer, Barbara A., instructor in art, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Druley, Helen M. (A.M. 1935), dietitian and 
part-time instructor in home economics, 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Drumheller, Sidney J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of social studies and guidance director, 
Honeoye Falls Central School, Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y. ; 


Dume, Thomas L. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
English, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa, 


Edmonds, William S. (A.M. 1949), dean of 
men, Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 


Elison, Nola Conn (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
second grade, Pullman School, Richmond, 
Calif. 

Elps, Alethia A. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 


fessor of clothing, Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Ericson, Dorothy (Ed.D. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. ’ 

Fanjoy, Bertha J. (A.M. 1949), educational 
director of nursing, Surgeon’s Office, Head- 
quarters First Army, Governors Island, New 
York. 


Farris, Nancy Jane (B.S. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher, Hunter College Model School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Felch, Ada V. (A.M. 1939), food supervisor, 
Union Cafeteria, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 


Finnegan, Harry O. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, North Central High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Forbes, William C. (Ed.D. 1949), teacher of 


biology, Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 


Freeman, Emily (A.M. 1933), librarian, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Freudenberger, Berenice L. (B.S. 1947), as 
sistant director of nursing service, Newark 
Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, N. J. 


Friedman, Ralph I. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music, New Rochelle Elementary Schools, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Frost, James A. (Ph.D. 1949), dean, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Geisler, Charles N., Jr. (A.M. 1948), minister 


of religious education, Mount Lebanon Method- 


ist Church, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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George, Beatrice Fay (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of remedial reading, Central School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Gilmore, Eileen (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
art, John Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Gist, Evergreen W., instructor in fashion de- 
sign, Kansas Vocational School, Topeka, Kan. 


Glaser, John J., teacher of English, history, 
and dramatics, Bound Brook High School, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Glover, George (A.M. 1949), personnel 
technician, State Merit System, Atlanta, Ga. 


Goldberg, Beatrice M., director, Lenox Hill 
Day Care Center, New York, N. Y. 


Granick, Samuel, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


Greany, John R. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English and social studies, Isaac E. Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Grier, Daniel J. (A.M. 1946), assistant to 
director of student affairs, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Griffin, Annabelle Wig, supervisor of music, 
Elementary-Junior High School, Brentwood, 
Md. 


Griffo, Don Victor (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies and counselor, High School, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y. 


Haas, Margaret Anne, teacher of first grade, 
Public School No. 31, Bayside, N. Y. 


Hale, Reata Smith (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Harper, Oliver Montgomery (A.M. 1949), 
instructor in English, Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart, Estelle Ward, instructor in music, 
Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, 
Tex. 


Hart, Gould Leroy (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Hawkins, Robert V., band director, Public 
Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Heidgerd, Lloyd H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
biology, Quantico Post School, Quantico, Va. 


Heintz, Eleanor, assistant professor of art, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


Henry, George H. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Bridgeville High School, Bridgeville, Del. 


Hibbard, Wilbur (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
mathematics, Hamilton School, Highland Park, 
N. J. 


Hickey, Betty Gene (A.M. 1945), women’s 
counselor, University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Hill, James W. (Ed.D. 1948), wg ese | 
principal, Elon College, N. C., High School. 


Hoffman, Adeline M. (A.M. 1935), assistant 
professor of clothing, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 


Holmes, Geneva, counselor to women, Flo- 
rida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Hufcut, Rebekah Sheerer (B.S. 1919), dieti- 
tian, Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. 


Huffman, Harry (Ed.D. 1947), professor of 
business education, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Humphrey, Mildred M., teacher of second 
grade, Roosevelt Public School, Fair Lawn, 
~~ » 


Hungerford, Mary Jane (Ph.D. 1947), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Imhoff, Alice (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Israelow, Shirley B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
core subjects, Oak Ridge School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Jaray, Serena (B. S. 1949), dietitian, St. John’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jarosik, Anna (B.S. 1949), teacher-director, 
Ann’s Playard Nursery School, Astoria, N. Y. 


Jasper, Buford (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Johnshoy, Howard G. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
dean, Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, 
N. J. 


Johnson, Jean J. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
art, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Johnson, Lillian K. A. (A.M. 1942), dean of 
women, Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Miss. 


Johnson, Ralph B. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
mathematics, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S.C. 


Jones, M. Annette (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
chemistry, Hathaway Brown School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Jovanovic, John, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, South Amboy, N. J. 


Kaiser, Herbert Walter, Jr., pupil personnel 
worker, City Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Kaminski, Stanley Francis, teacher of core 
subjects, Wappingers Central School, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 


Kelly, Merle I. (B.S. 1949), bandmaster, 
Port Orange and Ormond Public Schools, Port 
Orange and Ormond, Fla. 


Keyes, Warren G. (A.M. 1949), professor 
and head of biology department, Mississippi 
Industrial College, Holly Springs, Miss. 


King, J. Eleanor Peacock (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of art, Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 


Kirshen, M. Rose (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist and director of guidance, Public 
Schools, Floral Park and piliceee. N. Y. 


Konczakowski, Joseph K., director of phy- 
sical education, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Kristiansen, Harry (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in psychology, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 


Lane, Ira Dean, educational director, Spartan- 


burg General Hospital, Spartanburg, S. C. 


LaRocque, Jeanne (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
Ni. ¥. 


Larsen, Arved M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Ala. 


Leibman, Oscar B. (A.M. 1948), clinical psy- 
chologist, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, N. Y. 


LeShan, Eda J. (B.S. 1944), parent educa- 
tion group leader, Association for Family Liv- 


ing, Chicago, Ill. 


Lightfoot, Georgia (Ph.D. 1949), teacher of 
psychology and education, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Lloyd, Shirley (A.M. 1949), teacher of fifth 
grade, Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 


Lokken, Theodore C. (Prof. Dip. 1948), 
supervisor of secondary student teaching, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


Lombardi, Eugene P. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music. Manual High Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Longo, Robert C. (A.M. 1949), supervisor in 
art, Fallsburgh Central Schools, South Falls- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Luck, Valentine A. (A.M. 1947), band di- 
rector, Laurens Consolidated School, Laurens, 
Iowa. ' 


Macauley, Rubye M. (M.S. 1948), assistant 


professor of home economics, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


MacNamara, Donal E. J. (B.S. 1939), assist. 
ant professor of public administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mahannah, Erwin C. (A.M. 1940), chairman, 
department of guidance, Glen Burnie High 
School, Glen Burnie, Md. 


Mann, Ida, assistant director of residence 
halls, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Martin, George Robert (A.M. 1947), assistant 
research psychologist, Psychiatric Institute, 
Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N Y. 


Mates, John D., coordinator of general cur- 
riculum, Bergenfield Senior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Mattison, Robert J., teacher of second grade, 
Genesee Street School, Auburn, N. Y. 


McFarlane, Margaret (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, Central High School, Jackson, 
Miss. 


McGiboney, Catherine, guidance counselor, 
Bruce High School, Westernport, Md. 


Meehan, Catherine T., teacher of business 
education, Hamden High School, Hamden, 
Conn. } 

Middleton, Herman D. (A.M. 1949), instruc- 


tor in speech and dramatics, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn. 


Miller, Marjorie Belle (A.M. 1941), manual 
arts technician, United States Air Force, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Miller, Mary Lou (A.M. 1949), head of de- 
partment of art, Ouachita College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. 

Miller, Ned E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, W. E. Greiner Junior High School, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Mogol, Barbara, teacher of mathematics and , 
science, Leonard School for Girls, New York, 
N. Y. 

Moinester, Reeva, teacher of first grade, Bel- 
mont Boulevard School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Molloy, Robert E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
elementary education, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. Y. } 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Montague, Patsy (A.M. 1946), supervisor of 
grades, City Schools, Oxford, N. C. 


Monticciolo, Benedetto, teacher of physical 
education, Junior and Senior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Mudgett, Richard P. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
speech, Curtis High School, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Murray, Stewart (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
psychology, Bloomfield College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Muth, Margaret (A.M. 1949), assistant direc- 
tor of nursing, The Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Needy, John A., Jr. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Belton High School, Bel- 
ton, S. C 


Nelson, Virginia Lee, music coordinator, 
Rusk Elementary School, Odessa, Tex. 


Nolan, George J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French and Spanish, High School, Deep River, 
Conn. 


Northway, Ruth M. (A.M. 1933), director 
of elementary education, Public Schools, King- 
ston, N. Y. 


Olmstead, Wilbur C., 1 sting | —- 
Washington and Colony Schools, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


Orleans, Isaak D., assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Yeshiva College, Yeshiva University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Parham, Arnie Frances (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of elementary education, Van Buten 
County Schools, Spencer, Tenn. 


Peckham, Earl K. (Ed.D. 1941), associate 
professor of education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


Peebles, Mary Elizabeth, 


speech educator, 
Arlington County Schools, 


Arlington, Va. 


Pennington, Marion C. (A.M. 1949), assist- 
ant director, School of Nursing, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N. S., Camada. 


Perky, Gregory M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physics and chemistry, Storm King Prepara- 
tory School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Phillips, Murray G. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in science, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 


4 


Pollak, Ursula (A.M. 1948), teacher of Eng- 
lish and French, Fort Lee High School, Fort 
Lee, N. J. 
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Post, Mildred, assistant in Child Guidance 
Department, Public Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Preble, Harriett Crain (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in secretarial studies, Montgomery Junior 
College, Bethesda, Md. 


Reed, Norman A. (A.M. 1948), assistant 


professor ¥ psychology, Cooper Union, New 
York, N. Y 


iene. George, teacher in social studies 
and science, Public School, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y. 


Reid, Robert H., executive officer, Commit- 
tee on International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Morris, registrar, Wood- 
mere Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Ross, Donald Howat (A.M. 1946), research 
assistant, Institute of Administrative Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rouse, Georgia H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


speech correction, Public Schools, Richmond, 
Calif. 


Rumsey, Virginia G. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of first grade, North Miami Elementary 
School, North Miami, Fla. 


Russell, Martin H., (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
Spanish and English, Point Pleasant Beach 
High School, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


Ryan, Mack J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Union-Endicott High School, 
Endicott, N. Y. 


Seals, Omar C., teacher of social studies, 
High School, New Milford, Pa. 


Shepard, Bernice Lee (A.M. 1949), employ- 
ment interviewer, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, New York, N. Y. 


Sherwood, Hubert J., teacher of core cur- 
riculum, Lawrence Park Township High 
School, Lawrence Park, Pa. 


Simmons, Mary McKee (A.M. 1936), direc- 
tor, Carteret Junior School, West Orange, 
N. J. 

Smith, Polly (A.M. 1949), instructor in 


home economics, St. Mary’s Female Seminary- 
Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Md. 


Sopchak, John A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


Stewart, David K., teacher of 
mathematics and_ social studies, 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 


science, 
Riverside 
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Streepy, Robert D., supervisor of music, 
Chestquehanna Valley Joint Schools, Ma- 
hoffey, Pa. 


Sullivan, Francis Joseph, head of department 
of English, Slatington High School, Slatington, 
Pa. 


Swan, Henry T. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
recreation, Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Reno, Nev. 


Swope, Emma L. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
art, George Washington School, Elmira, N. Y. 


Titcomb, Beatrice Evelyn (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of first grade, Plantsite School, 
Morenci, Ariz. 


Trop, Gertrude (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 47, Bronx, N. Y. 


Trotter, Betty Jane, instructor in physical 
education, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Tex. 


Underhill, Marion, teacher of English and 
dramatics, John C. Borden High School, 
Wallkill, N. Y. 


Vannatter, Harold H. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of education, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Vernon, Marie Regina (A.M. 1948), dean of 
women and professor of education, State Col- 
ored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of South Carolina, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 


Wadham, Harvey Norman (A.M. 1949), as- 
sistant circulation librarian, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Wagner, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of art, Punahou School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Walker, Rena (A.M. 1947), psychologist, 
Mississippi State Board of Public Health, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Walker, Shirley Aileen (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in home economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Wann, Harry A. (Ed.D. 1935), research 
worker, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Wasson, Josephine (A.M. 1932), head of the 
department of art and architecture, Vanport 
Extension Center, Portland, Ore. 


Watanabe, Kazue (A.M. 1948), housemother 


and teacher of art, Manumit School, Bristol, 
Pa. 


Waterman, Kenneth O. (A.M. 1946), head 
of social studies department, Goshen Central 
School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Weiser, Seymour, teacher of common 
branches, Public School No. 57, New York, 
N, ¥. 


Weiss, Gloria Ellen (A.M. 1949), head 
nursery school teacher, Beachbrook Nursery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wengate, Pauline (A.M.1945), psycholo- 
gist, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, 
a 2 

Wenzel, Wilhelmina A. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of second grade, Mayfair School, Fresno, Calif. 


White, Doris T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
physical education, Westridge School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Wiegand, Oscar W., assistant professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
je # 

Wiench, Alcuin A. (Prof. Dip. 1947), prin- 
cipal, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Mich. 


Wilsing, Weston C., instructor in business 
education, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Wilton, Eva, nursery school teacher, In- 
wood Community Cooperative School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Young, Janet R., instructor in mathematics, 
U. S. War Department, Okinawa. 


Yuster, Lorraine Naftalin, teacher of fourth 
grade, Park Forest School, Park Forest, Ill. 
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Ar Alachua, Fla., a new chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America has been named 
for ArTHUR R. Meap (Ph.D. 1917) in rec- 
ognition of the many services he has ren- 
dered the teaching profession. 


On October 18, Harry V. Girson (A.M. 
1936), associate commissioner of education 
in New York State, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of Orange County. His topic 
was “New Responsibilities of School Board 
Members.” 


A one-man show of paintings by KeLty 
FearING, former student, who is now art 
instructor at the University of Texas, was 
exhibited during October at the South- 
western Louisiana Institute in Lafayette. 
Mr. Fearing was an award winner at the 
1949 Texas General Exhibition. 


SHARING speaking honors with Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, Lema I. Given 
(M.S. 1929) appeared on the program of 
the 35th annual meeting of the Maine State 
Nurses’ Association October 3 and 4. Miss 
Given, the associate executive secretary of 
the American Nurses Association, spoke 
on legislation as related to nursing. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has named Rosemary GLyNnn (A.M. 
1946) director of student personnel and 
guidance. Miss Glynn has previously held 
posts at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


AppearING as featured soloist with the Iowa 
State Teachers College symphony orchestra 
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on November 6, Joun Powe tt (A.M. 1947) 
sang arias by Wagner and Verdi. Mr. 
Powell, an instructor of voice at the Iowa 
college, is well known in New York for 
his oratorical performances and concert 
work. 


RutH AspernatHy (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
professor in the physical and health educa- 
tion department of the University of Texas 
college of education, is the co-author of a 
recently published book, Health Education 
in Schools. It was written with Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams, Professor Emeritus at T. C. 
Designed for teachers’ preparation and ser- 
vice work, the book explains the techniques 
of organization and evaluation of health 
problems in the schools and in community 
agencies. 


At Montana State College in Bozeman, 
Mitrorp Franks (A.M. 1937) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education and 
psychology. Mr. Franks formerly taught 
at the University of Maine and has served 
as principal of high schools in New Jersey, 
New York, and Illinois. 


THE new executive director of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Visiting Nurse Association is 
Eveanor W. Mote (B.S. 1940), former 
director of the joint educational program 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
and of Brooklyn. 


THe New Jersey Education Association 
recently announced the appointment of 
Freperick W. Branca (A.M. 1935) as field 
representative. Mr. Branca was formerly 
the national field representative for the 
American Legion. 
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Tue new Santa Cruz Valley School at 
Nogales, Ariz., has WaLLace H. WitcoMBE 
(A.M. 1934) as headmaster. Mr. Witcombe 
intends to take only a few select students 
into his school and concentrate on encourag- 
ing individualism. 


RutH Dorotuy Hay (A.M. 1933) has ac- 
cepted a position in Brussels, Belgium, for 
the coming year, teaching American civili- 
zation and English language in the Lycee 
Emile Jacquamain, Parc Leopold, as an 
exchange instructor. She is on leave from 
the Thomas R. Proctor High School in 
Utica, N. Y., where she teaches French. 


A lecture demonstration on modern lighting 
for the home was given by Ruta Comstock, 
former student, at the YMCA in New- 
burgh, N. Y., on October 4. Mrs. Com- 
stock is on the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity, teaching several courses in housing and 


design. 


Tue Dona Ana County Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Garden City, N. Y., 
was host to the national president of the 
Department, PHiip Warpner, former stu- 
dent, on November 8. Mr. Wardner, who 
teaches at the Garden City high school, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
Department’s council, and later addressed 
an open meeting. 


SPEAKING at a meeting of the Roosevelt 
PTA, Seminole, Okla., F. F. Garruer, 
former student, discussed problems of ele- 
mentary education, with special emphasis 
on reading. Dr. Gaither is a professor in 
the field of guidance at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


At Larson College, New Haven, Conn, 
DorotHea Beach (A.M. 1921) has been 
appointed instructor of personal and family 
living and child growth and development, 
She served as director of the home eco- 
nomics department and instructor on mar- 
riage and the family at Bradford, Miss, 
Junior College, for a number of years. 


On October 28, members of the New Eng- 
land Conference of the Woman’s Society 


of Christian Service, Springfield, Mass, — 
heard Hamaxko Hirose, former student, | 


speak on Japan. 


Merte Wacker, former student, who is | 


music supervisor for the schools of Elling- 
ton, Somers, and Union, Conn., has become 
supervisor in Columbia, Conn., as well. 


A new faculty member at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va., is lone ReyNotps (A.M. 1906). 
Miss Reynolds, who has served in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., public schools, will teach 
courses in physical education. 
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New Professors and Administrators 





MANSON VAN _ B. JENNINGS, assistant 
professor of history, came to Teachers College 
in 1938. Dr. Jennings’ appointment as instructor 
in social studies at Horace Mann School for 
Girls was interrupted by service in the Army, 
after which he returned to the College as 
instructor in history. 





BERNICE FE. ANDERSON, assistant professor 
of nursing education, has had wide experience 
in the administrative field, first as educational 
director and principal of the Mountainside 


Hospital School of Nursing, Montclair, N. J., 
and subsequently as secretary-treasurer of the 


New Jersey State Board of Examiners. 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON, associate professor 
of education, has an extensive background in 
the field of vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment. Dr. Thompson comes here 
from Vanderbilt University, where he was an 
associate professor and director of the univer- 
sity counseling and placement service. 





KENNETH HERROLD, assistant professor of 
education, has been assistant dean and instructor 
at Bucknell University, and coordinator of de- 
linquency-prevention education in Michigan. 
He is currently serving as consultant for the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 





MARCELLA R. LAWLER, associate professor 


of education, was previously high school super 
visor and coordinator of the instructional pro- 
gram of the Washington State Department of 
Education. At present she is one of nine mem- 
bers of the Commission on Life \dyjustment 
F.ducation for Secondary School Youth, where 
she represents the NEA. 


A. WELLESLEY FOSHAY, research associate 
in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute — of 
School Experimentation, is also assistant pro- 
fessor of education. Dr. Foshay worked in the 
schools of Oakland, Calif., as high school 
teacher, elementary school principal, and guid- 
ance consultant. He has acted as assistant princi- 
pal of Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 


NORTON L. BEACH, assistant professor of 
education, has had varied teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience in secondary schools 
and junior colleges in the East, coming to 
I eachers College In 1946. Dr. Beach serves as 
research associate in the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research and is assistant secretary for 
the Metropolitan School Study Council. 
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HERBERT J. ZUCKER, assistant professor of | 
education, is acting consultant in clinical psy- 
chology to the Veterans Administration. Dr. 
Zucker was formerly a staff member of William 
\lanson White Low Cost Psychoanalytic Clinic, 
and acting chief psychologist of the Community 
Hospital, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New York. 





